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Pennsylvania Highlights: 


AFA BARN DANCE AT SHAWNEE STATE PARK 


Recreation 
50 CENTS 














A demand item—in less than a year! In 
the short time since its introduction, the 
JOHN DEERE “440” CRAWLER with field- 
proved DIESEL ENGINE has established a 
new high standard of performance for 


industrial units in its class. 
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In building construction, logging, public 
works and other industrial fields, the 


new “440ICD” is now daily proving its 





right to the claim of ... 


“Low-Cost Power with a Heavyweight Punch” 


JOHN DEERE 


John Deere Industrial Division, Dept. 2087, Moline, Illinois 
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In transporting, hauling, spraying, aerial inspection, construction work, stringing wire, or at nearly any 
job, the turbine-powered ALOUETTE II — operating in heat or cold, at high or low altitudes — SAVES 
DOLLARS. 


PROOF: Check these facts: 


* An Alouette sprayed an acre of brush along a remote powerline right of way in only 20 seconds for 
$7.26 


* An Alouette transported four surveyors 20 miles to a 9,000 foot mountain landing at a total cost per 
man of $12.50 


*K An Alouette lifted and carried a 900 Ib. seismographic drill rig 2 miles for $5.00 
%K An Alouette strung 8,000 feet of % inch steel cable in 1 hour and 40 minutes for $210.00 
*K An Alouette erected 30 telephone poles in 1 hour and 10 minutes at a total cost. of $175.00 


Regardiess of the task or climate . . . the low-maintenance Alouette brings ECONOMY to helicopter 
operations. Contact Republic’s Helicopter Division for complete details on any of fhe above missions 
and on how the Alouette can help fill your needs. 


*Designed by SudsAviation 
: The Alouette is assembled, tested and distributed by: 
WRAL AVIAVIOnw CORPO RAMzION- 


FILLIGOPV ER MIVIstay 


Farmingdale, Long Island, N. Y. 
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State Park the evening of October 14 when conventioning members of The American 
Forestry Association kicked up their heels at an old fashioned square dance and 
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Late one night Fire Station No. 21 discovers a small 
blaze in an isolated, marshy area. Fire trucks and 
emergency crews limited to hard surfaced roads would 
uvut be able to reach the fire for hours. 

\ quick call for the emergency Swamp Fox fire fighter 
brought a crew and pumper to the scene over hard 
surfaced roads through marshlands and streams. 

Che GenerAC equipped Swamp Fox prov ided needed 
light while the fire fighters brought the small blaze 
under control. 


A small fire was nipped in the bud and fortunately 
never got the chance to reach valuable timberland. 


Chis is just one of the many uses you will find to 
help you in the management of your timberland. 
Consolidated Industries invites you to write for the 


full story on the new SWAMP FOX 1000, 700 and 
600 series. 


CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES. 
DOVER, DELAWARE %0:tes Lawer Supsly of Weasel Parte 














Resource Renaissance 
EpiItor: 


Thanks so much for sending to me a 
copy of a special issue of your magazine 
entitled AMERICAN FORESTS. 

Your salute to Pennsylvania’s resource 
renaissance is most timely and I enjoyed 
reading your worthwhile articles regarding 
our Commonwealth’s forests. 

I am certain that Secretary Goddard and 
his staff were extremely pleased that they 
were afforded the opportunity to co-operate 
with you in helping to publish your special 
edition. 

David L. Lawrence 

Governor 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg, Penna. 


Epiror: 


I completed reading the October issue of 
AMERICAN Forests last night and hasten to 
assure you how much I enjoyed every ar- 
ticle in this special issue devoted to Penn- 
sylvania. 

Frankly, your very kind editorial on my 
administration of the Department of For- 
ests and Waters presents a personal chal- 
lenge to live up to your generous words. 
It is impossible to accept the premise that 
whatever successes we may have had in the 
development of our program can be credited 
to any one individual. As you so ably 
pointed out, we are fortunate in having a 
high degree of co-operation among the vari- 
ous state agencies, industry, conservation 
groups, and untold hundreds of dedicated 
citizens. With so many influences working 
together for forestry and conservation in 
Pennsylvania, we hope the immediate and 
future years will show that co-operative ef- 
fort is the most successful approach to the 
administration of the forests and waters of 
the commonwealth. 

You are to be commended in honoring 
George Wirt. In my opinion he is truly 
one of Pennsylvania’s outstanding conserva- 
tionists. So many of our early leaders re- 
ceived little or no recognition during their 
life-times. It is most fitting to salute Mr. 
Wirt, as he well deserves his place on the 
honor roll of outstanding foresters. 

My very best to you and heartfelt thanks 
for the excellent coverage of our program 
for Pennsylvania. 


Maurice K. Goddard 

Secretary, Dept. Forests and Waters 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg, Penna. 


Epitor: 


I read with interest in The New York 
Times of your Association’s convention un- 
der the theme of “Resources and People-- 
A Challenge of Coexistence” and of the 
keynote address by your president in rela- 
tion to the ending of the “cold war.” 

Both the keynote and the convention 


























seemed to have an importance far beyond 
the brief report in the Times. Conse- 
quently, I would much appreciate, if they 
are available, copies of the text of the 
opening address and proceedings of the 
convention. 
Thank you for your time and trouble. 
George F. Nelson 
525 East 14 Street 
New York 9, N. Y 
(Copies of the presentations have been 
forwarded to Mr. Nelson and some are 
presented in this issue—Editor) 


Letters from Sweden 
EDITOR: 


We appreciated very much your kindness 
to publish a nicely written story on the 
Ninth Northern Forest Congress. The July 
issue of AMERICAN Forests, where Mr. Ray- 
mond E. Marsh published his report, is a 
splendid issue indeed. We, your colleagues 
in The Swedish Forestry Association, con- 
gratulate you and your clever collaborators 
to this extremely good result. 

It is a surprise that we don’t have your 
magazine in our library. As you don’t have 
our SKOGEN (The _ Forest) —published 
twice monthly—it could perhaps be a good 
idea to exchange our magazines. From now 
on we put you on our mailing list and 
should highly appreciate the same favor 
from you. 

Hans Hedlund 
Svenska Skogsvardsforeningen 
Box 16316 
Stockholm 16, Sweden 
Mr. Marsii: 

I have just received the copy of AMERICAN 
Forests containing your article “Giving For- 
estry a Place in the Sun” which you very 





(SEE PAGE 45) 














kindly sent to me. I very much appreciated 
your kindness in remembering me with your 
article. At the same time, I must tell you 
how much we Swedes appreciate your con- 
tinued interest in Swedish forestry and sci- 
ence and your presenting it to the American 
public in the excellent way as you have 
done it in your article. 

1 am on vacation in Sweden and expect 
to be back in Washington in the beginning 
of September. I hope to see you then. 

Gunnar Jarring 
Ambassador to America 
Stockholm, Sweden 


Shangri-La, America 


EpbITor: 


Allow me to congratulate you on your 
cover photo on the September issue of 
AMERICAN FORESTS. 

The area pictured is not only a “Shangri- 
La,” as editor Craig states, it is also the 
playground for several hundred thousand 
campers, tourists, hikers and sportsmen. In 
addition to that it also happens to be the 
place of my employment, for at the present 
time I am a forester, with the U.S. Forest 
Service, Spirit Lake District. 

However, the point of this letter was to 
inquire how one might go about obtaining 
a copy of Mr. Yorton’s picture. If you may 
recall it was not long ago that the Saturday 
Evening Post also pictured Mt. Saint 
Helens and Spirit Lake, and I have been in 
the process for the past year or so of col- 
lecting as many photos as possible that ap- 
pear in national magazines of this moun 
tain. 

Christopher Comstock 
Forester 

Spirit Lake District, USFS 
Castle Rock, Washington 


Epitor: 


J believe the picture on the cover of the 
September issue of AMERICAN Forests is one 
of the finest pictures I have seen in some 
time and I am wondering if you could ad- 
vise me how I could secure a copy of this 
picture. I would like to have something 
about 16 inches wide and 20 inches high. 

R. G. Sackerson 

General Manager 

Milwaukee Land Company 

Seattle 1, Washington 
Forestry Heritage 


Ep!Tor: 


I have just read with great interest Henty 
Clepper’s article in the October magazine, 
and noted with especial pleasure the “Fea- 
ture Photo” of George Wirt—who deserves 
it. 

As one of the back numbers in America? 
forestry, I can testify to acquaintance with 
practically all the gentlemen pictured on 
Page 15, and to my very high regard for 
them. 

But I want to add a little testimony 
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MEET THE NEW CHAMPIONS 
OF THE WOODS 


= PIONEER 
New high power! New low weight! 


Rugged production champ ee 89 
brings new lugging power 60. 
to toughest big timber cutting! 
. RUGGED HIGH-PRODUCTION 
Meet the Pioneer 600—all new from grip to 


tip, built and balanced for easy handling, CHAIN Shwe 


comfortable cutting. New performance fea- 
tures mean real on-the-job dependability. 
Result: less down time, low maintenance, 
more profit for you. 

New quick-action starter gets you going 
easily. Pioneer all-position carburetor assures 
full power cutting at any angle. And Pioneer 
piston-porting eliminates troublesome reed 
valves. Positive heavy flow oiler right at your 
finger tips and new low temperature muffler 
for less noise, maximum safety. Matchmated 
Pioneer cutter bars and chains up to 32 inches. 
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PIONEER 
LIGHTWEIGHT 


“400” 


Here’s the new all-purpose chain saw 
you've been waiting for. Perfect for fast, 
easy trimming, limbing and all your light 
wood cutting jobs. Same superb quality 
and performance features of the all new 
600. Ideal for farm, estate, tree surgeons 
and heavy industrial users. 


‘) PIONEER 


CHAIN SAWS 


DIVISION OUTBOARD MARINE CORPORATION «+ WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


Makers of Johnson, Evinrude and Gale Outboard Motofs 
Lawn-Boy Power Mowers - Midland Power Garden Tools 
Cushman Utility Vehicies 
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the versatility of the father of organized 
forestry and tuberculosis sanitariums in 
Pennsylvania—Dr. Rothrock. 

Clepper speaks of Rothrock’s being a 
member of “an exploring party in British 
Columbia.” In fact, he was botanist in a 
Western Union survey party down the 
Yukon in Alaska in 1865. The scheme then 
was for a telegraph line across Bering 
Straits and Siberia to Europe—which was 
made unnecessary by the final successful 
laying of the Atlantic cable soon thereafter. 
Incidentally, this same survey reported 
evidences of gold in Alaska—over a third 
of a century before the Klondike-Fairbanks- 
Nome discoveries. 

One of the prized books in my maritime 
library is Rothrock’s Vacation Cruising, 
published by Lippincott in 1884. It de- 
scribes a summer in a 30-foot sloop in the 
Chesapeake with two small sons aboard 
as well as more distinguished guests. Roth- 
rock knew his sailing just as accurately as 
he did the history and natural features of 
that delightful landscape. I have dropped 
anchor in some of those same pleasant 
harbors. 

Two of my cherished keepsakes of camp- 
ing days were given me by Rothrock some 
50 years ago. One is his “Luck Strap”—a 
soft one-inch wide leather strap 4 feet long 
with a ring at one end with which he said 
he could pack out a deer when hunting, 
and it has a variety of other uses. The 
other is a large spool of coarse thread. The 
spool is hollowed out to contain needles 
and a stopper holds them in. He was al- 
ways practical. 

The last time I enjoyed his company 
was, I think, about 1920 when he, Dr. 
Drinker of Lehigh, and I were the nominat- 
ing committee for officers of The American 
Forestry Association. We met in Philadel- 
phia and quickly were in unanimous agree- 
ment. 

I have long urged that some competent 
person—preferably George Wirt—should 
write an adequate biography of this man 
who pioneered in so many good things. 
Can't you further the idea? The Forest 
History Foundation, St. Paul, would be 
an appropriate sponsor. 

Royal S. Kellogg 
Palmetto, Fla. 


Hymn To Wilderness 


Epiror: 

What a beautiful cover, “A Hymn To 
Wilderness.” 

We live on a farm and when things get 
me down, I go to our beautiful woods, as 
I call it God’s Cathedral. When I think 
that the hand of mere man had nothing to 
do with the fashioning of all woodland 
beauty, I can find peace and contentment. 

So I enjoyed reading the articles in this 
magazine. 

Mrs. J. C. Hale 
5346 Fishcreek Road 
Stow, Ohio 


Epiror: 


What a beautiful editorial—“‘A Hymn to 
Wilderness” in the September issue. With- 
out raising an issue, the writer makes a 
powerful plea for wilderness preservation. 

Sigurd F. Olson 
Ely, Minnesota 


Epiror: 


As AFA’s representative on this year’s 
Maroon Bells-Snowmass Wilderness ride in 
Colorado, I think I should report that 
riders at our evening campfires were very 
critical of our association’s magazine, AMER- 
ICAN Forests. While I tried to defend the 
association and the magazine on this, I 
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thought the matter should be passed on to 
you. They would like to see more color in 
the magazine. Also they asked that there 
be more articles of popular interest rather 
than too many articles by professionals. 
They asked for articles by popular and 
well known authors accustomed to writing 
for the public that would show the great 
advantages of our trail rides and the vital 
importance of preserving and defending 
our wild and wilderness areas. In a word, 
these people, many of them members of 
the association for many years, believe that 
many of our technical writers have little if 
any appreciation of wilderness values as 
such and would like to see more articles by 
people who do. 

Dr. Raymond Kienholz 

Storrs, Connecticut 
Epiror: 

Congratulations on your wonderful edi- 
torial in September’s AMERICAN FORESTS. 

You expressed in words what I feel in 
my heart. 

Kay Turzyn 

55 Melrose Avenue 

Bergenfield, N. J. 
EDITOR: 

I thoroughly enjoyed your editorial on 
page 9 in the September, 1959 AMERICAN 
Forests. It was quite evident from the way 
it was written that you were there and that 
you experienced the things about which 
you wrote. 

‘ I looked at the picture quite some time 
trying to determine whether it was taken 
on the first day, or the second day, or the 
third day of the trip, but after some study, 
I concluded that it must have been taken 
on some later day, possibly the fourth or 
fifth, because you sat on the horse as com- 
fortably and capably as you do in your 
editor’s chair. 

James W. Craig 

President and General Manager 

Forestry Suppliers, Inc. 

Jackson, Mississippi 

(Last day—Editor) 

EDITOR: 

I have just finished reading your editorial 
on our trip. How magnificently you have 
put it all! Every moment of it, every sight 
and sound and scent come rushing back as 
I read. I am certain that those who have 
never been, who read your editorial, will 
want to join the Trail Riders. I shall give 
this to my friends to read when they ask 
me about my trip. 

I had a wonderful ten days at the ranch 
and then went along on the second trip as 
Marge’s assistant on the cook train. It was 
wonderful fun but we missed many of you 
grand people who were with us on the first 
trip. Will you ever forget the snow shovel- 
ing? Thought you might like to have the 
enclosed slide. 





NOTE TO READERS 


In this issue of American Forests 
an effort has been made to present 
the gist of an array of papers of 
unusual caliber even for an AFA 
convention. However, due to the 
limitation of space considerable 
editing was required in many in- 
stances. In all cases, editing is 
noted by three periods between the 
breaks. Readers desirous of read- 
ing the complete text of any speak- 
er so edited may write to the maga- 
zine for complete copies. These re- 
quests will be filled so long as the 
supply of extra copies lasts. 











Polly and Ernie and Melita are ai) well, 
I am enjoying my new job working as a 
researcher now at Boyce-Thomps: and 
will move the end of this month 555 
Broadway, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y¥. If 
you come this way, let us all know. | have 
some friends here with Ronald Pres; who 
are members of AFA. I think you would 
enjoy knowing them. Again congratu!ations 
on a beautiful editorial. I'll keep it as a 
cherished memento of a wonderful su:imer, 
Miss Margaret A. Masters 
1700 York Avenue, Apt. I'l 

New York 28, N. Y. 


Forests Take Vision 
Epiror: 

Congratulations to Robert Bowers, for 
his fine article “Forests Take Vision,” which 
appeared in the August issue of AMeRICAN 
Forests. 

It is encouraging to review such a down- 
to-earth saga of pioneering and woodland 
development, although considerable credit 
for the work should go to the ACP assist- 
ance program. 

A comment on permissive uses of trees 
grown in state nurseries is worthwhile. 
States generally takes a dim view of sales 
of state grown trees for ornamental pur- 
poses. Furthermore, ornamental plantings 
are not eligible for ACP assistance. Ergo, 
the author will be advised to investigate the 
West Virginia legal limitations before he 
sells the Norway spruce he planted. 

I might add that some states frown upon 
Christmas tree production from trees grown 
in the public nurseries, so prospective 
planters will benefit by checking state laws 
before embarking on planting programs for 
special purposes. 

E. H. Meekins 
Forester 
246 Childs Avenue 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 
“Do It Yourself . . .?” 
EpIToR: 

In a letter in the October, 1959, issue of 
AMERICAN ForESTS, Mr. Richard Schwartz of 
Van Buren, Missouri, tells of the difficulties 
of practicing good forest management in 
the open-range country of the Ozarks. He 
cnds his letter by asking “Why don’t you 
do something about it?” 

Why don’t you do something about it, 
Mr. Schwartz? Isn’t this a local problem, 
requiring a local solution? What can The 
American Forestry Association, or even the 
Congress of the United States do about it? 
And if they could, should they? Suppose 
Congress should enact a law compelling 
your area to fence in its stock. Would you, 
or the people in your area, like to have 
Congress meddling in your affairs, telling 
you what you can’t do? No! The remedy 
must come through a local or state law. 

I am afraid your thinking, Mr. Schwartz, 
reflects the all too common urge to turn 
to Washington for the solution of local 
problems. That is not the pioneer spirit 
that settled the Ozarks. 

Richard W. Smith 
Natural Resources Department 
Chamber of Commerce 

of the United States 


Beautiful Macaw 
Epiror: 

That is a beautiful color picture of the 
macaw you have in your October issue, and 
it is a very good job of color printing. 

J. Allen Anderson 
First Presbyterian Church 
Mangum, Oklahoma 
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By MONROE BUSH 


A Nature Magazine Anthology 


YEAR ago I reviewed John Ki- 
eran’s Treasury of Great Na- 
ture Writing (October, 1958), and 
noted that “In the difficult art of 
anthologizing, it is superb.” Now 
along comes another distinguished 
collection of nature stories, this one 
drawn from the back issues of Na- 
ture Magazine, rather than the far- 
flung (and hence, one would think, 
richer) origins of the Kieran book. 
Yet an editor's skill invariably 
counts for more than the depth and 
variety of his sources. For thirty-six 
years the incomparable Ric hard W. 
Westwood has had an editorial con- 
nection with Nature Magazine—for 
the past thirty as editor. While a 
quick review of the Kieran volume 
underscores my first judgment in 
calling it superb, let me emphasize 
that what Dick Westwood has gar. 
nered from Nature Magazine and 
put between boards as This Is Na- 
ture (Thomas Y. Crowell Co., N. Y. 
1959. 214 pp) is no less so. The fact 
that it is strained from a single 
publication is an unparalleled trib- 
ute to the quality of that magazine 
over the thirty years upon which 
Westwood draws. 

Most of the professional exposi- 
tors of nature within the past half- 
century are represented in this pot- 
pourri. Here are pieces by such fa- 
miliar names as Teale and Beebe 
and Murphy and Devoe, Carhart 
and Pack and Tilden and Peattie. 
Here also are pieces by authors you 
never heard of before, and may not 
find again, but who for a few printed 
pages achieve the sort of immort: ility 
that justifies Westwood’s including 
their contributions in this volume 
which is so obv iously a labor of love. 
William Beebe’s piece on the 
fabulous seahorse, “A Motherly 
Knight in Armour,” is by all odds 
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the best written. A Beebe paragraph 
is a joy to behold. The man, for all 
his science, is a literary man. This 
is not a common characteristic of 
naturalists. 

Yet there are of course many other 
criteria besides the purely literary. 
Many pieces in this Westwood col- 
lection shine in their individually 
distinctive merits. For me there was 
no question as to which was the 
most interesting. It was “A Genius 
in Feathers,” one of two selections by 
Alan Devoe, this one concerned with 
the wiles and wonders of the com- 
mon crow. The bird has always in- 
trigued me, since many years ago I 
first admired and envied a friend’s 


pet crow and Devoe does full justice 
to its incredible ways. 

Paul Mason Tilden, associate edi- 
tor of Nature Magazine, does an 
off-beat article on the rocky rubble 
left in the wake of the last glacial 
period. This is solid natural history, 





Mr. Richard W. Westwood estimates that 
during his tenure as editor of Nature 
Magazine he has read 15 million words 


entertaining and instructive. Of the 
same stripe is an essay by Donald 
Culross Peattie, “Pollen — Wonder 
Dust of Nature,” which can teach 
all but the most biologically sophis- 
ticated things they never knew till 
now about pollen. 

Foresters will be ee in 
the inexplicable brevity of a piece 
called “Secrets in Tree Rings,” but 
they will be fascinated as I was by 
an astonishing photo: a clear picture 
of a tree’s cross section in which, in- 
stead of concentric rings, the growth- 
lines spiral from the center to the 
circumference. Author Henry W. 
Schramm observes that this “leaves 
forestry experts scratching their 
heads for an answer”— which is cer- 
tainly the under-statement of a 
growth-ring! 

Yet when all the credits of this 
fine book are totalled, the real ac- 


~colade must be reserved for a quota- 


tion that appears on the copyright 
page, as a part of the dedication to 
the late Edward Alexander Preble, 
himself an associate editor of Nature 
Magazine. Here Westwood has 
chosen to reprint a half-dozen para- 
graphs by Preble entitled “The 
Lover of Nature.” It is the best defi- 
nition ever given. It is the best thing 
in an extraordinarily fine book. 

Another new anthology of nature 
stories, these by a single man, is 
Adventures in Nature by Edwin 
Way Teale (Dedd, Mead & Co., 
N. Y. 1959. 304 pp). Drawing from 
a half-dozen previously published 
books, several no longer in print, 
Teale gives us thirty-one items. They 
are charming, perceptive and im- 
mensely well done. Indeed, I doubt 
that there is a more skillful teller 
of this particular sort of tale. 

But they strike me as tales without 

(Turn to page 62) 
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Lloyd E. Partain, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania 


Forestry Association 


ENNSYLVANIA has enjoyed from 

the beginning a truly fascinating 
forestry heritage. To William Penn goes 
the rightful credit for the genesis of a 
practicable forestry program in the area 
known as Penn’s Woods. It was he who 
in 1681 proclaimed the words to direct a 
forestry program of a new continent in 
the form of an ordinance affecting that 
portion granted to him for the purpose 
of forming the Quaker Colony. His 
proclamation was that “in clearing the 
colony’s land. one acre in five should be 
left in trees to supply continuing com- 
munity needs for wood.” 

The people of Pennsylvania have done 
well in observing that original ordinance. 
In fact, not only does one acre in every 
five grow trees today, one acre out of 
every two of the state’s area supports 
tree cover. 

It can also be said that the birth of 


A CHALLENGE 


By LLOYD E. PARTAIN 


organized forestry endeavor among the 
citizens of the United States began in 
Pennsylvania. . . . The first tangible step 
toward a forestry association was the 
result of a bequest by Monsieur A. F. 
Michaux to the Philadelphia Philosophi- 
cal Society on September 4, 1865, in 
memory of his father, the great French 
botanist who traveled extensively in 
North America from 1785 to 1794, during 
which time his recorded observations be- 
came the first substantial knowledge of 
trees in America. 

From this bequest was started two im- 
portant undertakings which led to the 
formal organization of the American and 
Pennsylvania Forestry Associations. The 
first was the use of approximately $300 
annually to establish the Michaux Grove 
of Oaks in Fairmount Park (Philadel- 
phia) and the second was to finance a 
15-year series of lectures by Dr. Joseph 
T. Rothrock, Professor of Botany at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Roth- 
tock became the first president of the 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association ap- 
proximately 75 years ago. 

Since that time, forestry in Penn- 
sylvania, as is true in other parts of the 
nation, has gone through three impo-tant 
stages. The first of these may be gen- 
erally described as learning about trees. 
It was during this period that the bota- 
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nists made their great contribution 
Some of them, of whom Rothrock was a 
good example, saw the need for more 
than botanical understanding and _ set 
about to interest others in silviculture 
and management. The recordings made 
of those early scientists served as a back: 
drop for the second stage. 

The second stage has been described 
by some as extensive use—over use—o} 
trees. No doubt the land was ripe for 
harvest. Timber in the headwaters of 
the well-defined streams became a prod: 
uct of international trade. Choice timber 
it was; so good, in fact, that it paid to 
take only the best. 

The timber industry flourished until 
just before the turn of the present cen- 
tury. But by this time much of the land 
had been subjected to “cut out. burn 
out, move out” policy. Much of Penn- 
sylvania’s early economy was truly 
timber-based. Much of the land_ that 
once grew fine stands of conifers and 
hardwoods, a substantial portion 0! which 
actually was not plowable, was put te 
the plow. It wore out too quick!y. Ero- 
sion took its toll. The once clean 
streams serving as thoroughfares o! com 


merce became lodged with sili and 
erosionable debris. Fire on the |:\|!sides 
continued to take its toll of the Te 
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OF COEXISTENCE 


By DON P. JOHNSTON 








WO great American presidents have 
Gettysburg as a 
sounding board for national messages. 
Roughly paraphrasing President Lincoln’s 
lines, we might apply these 
words: “Four score and four years ago a 
group of dedicated citizens brought forth 
The American Forestry Association for a 
purpose 

Then we should ask ourselves, “What 
have we done, tried to do, and stood 
for?” QOld-timers will recall rivalries 
between liberals and conservatives, but 


choser 


nearby 


opening 


most newcomers agree that the time is 


ripe for us to proceed more actively and 


constructively than heretofore,’ asking: 
“How, where. and with what to begin to 
tackle the gigantic job of catching up?” 

We « a comprehensive outline en- 
titled Program for American For- 
estry is covers several categories and 
subd s. Most industrial forest land- 
ownel ive working plans, and some 
are vanced stages. Several states 
have e substantial beginnings and 
man ill woodland owners have 
prove t tree farming is profitable. 

H large areas of our water- 
shed private and public ownership, 
are ied ot proper cover soil is 
er | streams are flooding. Except 
lor 


ry necessary consideration for 
federal budgets, large sums 
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use of natural resources served as a backdrop for meeting 






could and should be applied to tree 
planting, terracing, building upstream 
ponds and lakes for power 
plants, flood control, and irrigation sys- 


storage 


tems. This construction work would ex- 
tend into each of our fifty states, affect 
every community, and embrace most 
phases of industrial and agricultural ac- 
tivity from research and heavy equip- 
ment to conventional tools and labor. 
The Forest Service and the Park Serv- 
ice have programs partially implemented 
by appropriations. The Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Indian Service, Reclamation 
Service, Army Engineers, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, and the states have needs far 
beyond any present plans. They may feel 
no urge for far-reaching studies so long 
as a large percentage of the national 
product is required for defense needs. . . 
Now, with President Eisenhower based 
at Gettysburg and taking time from his 
busy schedule to promote his “Crusade 
for Peace,” 


beginning to be some sign of lessening 


many feel that there is 
tensions and a thawing of the iron cur- 
tain. If this can be promoted by inter- 
national controls and limitations of arma- 
ments, then, and then only. of course. 
some of these billions for war machines 
may be diverted to the promotion of 


the “Program for American Forestry” 











Don P. Johnston, pres- 
ident of The American 
Forestry Association 


as was proposed some five years ago 

Again, the skeptics and bears say 
“What will become of our economy, if 
serious peace talk should slow down our 
factories?” History proves that an econ 
omy built on war goods is a fool’s para- 
dise. International adoption of any peace 
plan will contribute to the promotion ot 
peaceful pursuits, including forest con 
servation, which embraces timber. water 
soil, wildlife, and recreation. all re 
quiring education, technology, research 
and transportation of all kinds. 

Last year the Outdoor Recreation Re 
sources Review Commission was created 
to consider what we find to be one sec- 
tion of the 


“Program for Americar 


Forestry.” It now seems opportune t 


reappraise the other sections of this 


program as well. To this end it is pro 
posed that the program which was pro 


(Turn to page 51) 


HIGHLIGHT of the 84th Annual 
Meeting of The American Forestry 
Association at Bedford, Pennsylvania, 
was the report by AFA Vice President 
Edward P. Stamm on his recently-com- 
pleted 32-day tour of Russia where 
he studied Soviet forestry problems. Mr. 
Stamm, a retired vice president of 
Crown-Zellerbach Corporation and gen- 
erally regarded as one of the top log- 
ging engineers and tree farmers in the 
nation, made the trip as part of a U. S. 
task force of leading public and private 
foresters. A Russian task force which will 
make a similar tour in the United States 
arrived in this country early in October. 
The great difficulties faced by Soviet 
foresters and loggers in transporting and 
marketing a wealth of timber in Russian 
Siberia were enumerated by the speaker. 
who, at the same time, highly praised 
what he termed the “Russian love of 
work—a love that is equally strong on 
the part of both men and women.” 
Russia today has two billion acres of 
forest land of which approximately 80 
per cent is in Siberia. In travelling 5500 
miles in Russia, Mr. Stamm said he be- 
came convinced that the Soviets must 
overcome three major obstacles if they 
are to successfully log, market and _ per- 
petuate timber that is more comparable 
to Ontario and Quebec forests than that 
in the United States. The problems are: 
1) In view of the fact that most of 
the major Russian rivers flow north to 
the Arctic, the Soviet government faces a 
major hurdle in building transportation 
systems that involve hauling timber a 
minimum of 1500 miles and a maximum 
of 3000 miles by railroad to European 
Russian markets or their major accessi- 
ble ports. Timber can be transport- 
ed from Siberia via Arctic waters, but 
here the open season is relatively short 
although Soviet experimentation with 


10 


ice-breaking vessels may prove helpful. 

2) Mr. Stamm was told that timber 
production and marketing still has a 
relatively low priority in the Soviet pro- 
duction pattern where major emphasis is 
placed on production of housing and 
rocketry, arms, machine tools and other 
defense items. Even if they succeeded in 
obtaining higher priorities, Russian for- 
estry leaders said there was some doubt 
as to whether they could recruit sufficient 
manpower to harvest the timber in re- 
mote Siberia due to an unprecedented 
exodus to the big cities. 

3) From the standpoint of long-term 
forest management, reproduction in Si- 
beria presents a very real problem. 
Growing seasons are short, the soil heavi- 
ly glaciated, and obtaining good seed 
crops a major problem. (Good seed crops 
only mature at interval. of 10 to 15 years 
because of the cold and the short sum- 
mers. ) 

All told, Russia has two billion acres 
of forest land or four times as much 
as the United States, Mr. Stamm said. 
However, much of the more accessible 
timber in European Russia has been 
heavily cut with the result that more than 
80 per cent of Russia’s timber is in 
Siberia. Soviet foresters told Mr. Stamm 
that they can produce 130 billion board 
feet of timber a year under sustained 
yield. Timber production in the United 
States today is just under 50 billion 
board feet, although Mr. Stamm said 
Americans could reach the 100 billion 
board foot mark in the next 50 years pro- 
viding “they have the guts to immediate- 
ly accelerate the essential work and pay 
the major costs of a greatly improved 
forestry program, and providing other 
uses don’t take forest land away from 
us too fast.” 

The average growth rate of timber in 
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Although retired as vice pres. of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., Edward P. Stamm 
is quite active as consultant forester 


Russia ranges from one third to one 
fourth what it is in the United States, 
and our growth can be increased, he 
added. 

Evidence that American scientific and 
lay publications are today being received 
in increasing number at Russian schools 
was reported by the speaker. At the big 
S. M. Kirov Academy of Forest Technol- 
ogy at Leningrad, professors proudly 
displayed copies of AMERICAN Forests 
(March, 1957) containing Forester E. 
Sigurd Johnson’s account of his visit to 
that school. 

Americans could well afford to more 
closely emulate the Russians in_ their 
great love and respect for work, Mr. 
Stamm told the convention. The Russian 
women especially are extraordinary, he 
said. They do hard, manual labor with 
zest. But when he made so bold a com- 
ment as to suggest that they “put them in 
slacks” when he observed women at work 
on scaffoldings with skirts a-flying, his Rus- 
sian hosts were shocked. “That wouldn't 
be feminine,” they told Mr. Stamm. In 
the course of his junket, Mr. Stamm 
saw women tamping railroad ties, using 
jackhammers and handling cordwood. 

One thing that greatly surprised the 
visitors is the fact that relatively few peo- 
ple are actually members of the Commu- 
nist Party and that bright young men 
and women have to strive mightily to be 
admitted into this exclusive group. While 
there are no class distinctions in Russia, 
Mr. Stamm said they have a “Royal 
Family” all the same; this consists of the 
top administrators in the party closely 
followed by the scientists and other mem- 
bers of the intelligentsia, and precocious 
students, all of whom enjoy special privi- 
leges. 

A tremendous housing boom is now 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


NATIONAL PARKS ADVISORY BOARD RECOMMENDS GLACIER PEAK PARK. The Lake Chelan-Glacier 
Peak region of Washington's northern Cascade Mountains was recommended last 
month for preservation in the National Park System by the Advisory Board on 
National Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings and Monuments. The recommendation of 
the board sharpens the issues involved in the management and use of some 800,000 
to 1,200,000 acres of national forest land. The U. S. Forest Service has pro- 
posed the establishment of a 422,295-acre wilderness area which would include 
much of the proposed national park. The establishment of a national park would 
involve the transfer of the area from the jurisdiction of the Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, to the National Park Service, Department of the 
Interior. Hearings were held on the Forest Service proposal last month. Under 
the Forest Service proposal multiple-use forest management in valley areas would 
provide for both timber harvest and accessible recreation, but would reserve the 
wilder areas for wilderness enjoyment. 


THE IMPACT OF PARK STATUS DEMANDS ON NATIONAL FORESTS AND OTHER LANDS is causing serious 
concern emong both public and private forest land managers. In addition to the 
Glacier Peak area, discussed above, the proposed Ice Age National Park in Wis- 
consin and the Oregon Dunes Seashore in Oregon would result in losses of forest 
by the Forest Service. Hearings were held on the Oregon dune proposal early 
last month, with sentiment much divided. Governor Hatfield of Oregon opposes 
the plan to establish the seashore as a federal area. His Natural Resources 
Advisory Committee which has studied the proposal at length supports him in his 
opposition. Both public and private areas suggested for inclusion in the sea- 
shore area are reported to be in excess of 90 per cent open to public access. 
One observer reports that about all that is needed to improve the area is a 
small increase in Forest Service appropriation for recreational developments. 


NEW NATIONAL AND STATE PARKS MUST BE ESTABLISHED before the United States "runs out of 
land," a spokesman for the Audubon Society told a recent regional meeting of the 
Garden Clubs of America held in Washington, D. C. The Garden Club was also urged 
to support proposals for parks in the Oregon and Indiana dunes areas, and the 
Cape Cod National Seashore as part of a broad program to save ten shoreline areas 
from private development. The insistence on early action on these proposals 
expressed by their proponents, prior to the now-developing study by the National 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission, has raised questions as to moti- 
vation: Are these moves deSigned to put pressure on the commission? Is it ex- 
pected that the commission may fall short of its target of providing the basis 
for adequate protection and preservation of needed outdoor recreation sites? 
Laurance S. Rockefeller at the recent meeting of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, in Bedford, Pa., indicated the broad and realistic thinking of the commis- 
Sion at this time, when he stated that demands for recreational use of land must 
be considered "in the light of the need for hcuses, factories, highways, grazing 
land, timber production, and other things that also require land. He also asked 
a question that may be most difficult to answer, but which demands an answer 
before sound planning can be undertaken: To what extent can we expect changes 
in the recreational habits, actions and desires of the public in 1976 and in 
2000 to affect this (recreational) need?" In the meantime, many states are 
going ahead with park plans without looking to the federal government. For 
example, a newly-formed Michigan Parks Association will work to assist state 
conservation department officials in obtaining adequate financing of state 
parks. The department's ten-year plan calls for expenditures of some $146 
million, of which $58 million would be used for land acquisition. 


FOREST RECREATION RESEARCH GIVEN HIGH PRIORITY. Among other research efforts of first- 
ranking importance, according to the Forestry Research Advisory Committee to the 
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Secretary of Agriculture, is research on the problems of forest recreation. 
Reiterating its recommendation of last year, the committee at its eighth annual 
meeting in Oregon in August, said: "These problems yearly become more pressing 
and call for research on which to base guidelines for their solution, so that 
public needs may be met and values safeguarded." Two pilot studies in separate 
regions are Suggested. Other high priority research needs reported by the com- 
mittee: Hydrologic and erosional processes looking toward greater water yield 
without damage to forest watersheds. Weather and fire behavior, including the 
response of fires to fuels, weather, and topography. Fire fighting methods for 
more effective and less costly Suppression of large fires. Improvement of 
forest insect surveys to evaluate significance of early-stage outbreaks, looking 
toward controls. Causes and means to control epidemic forest diseases to fore- 


Stall losses of resources. Refining log and tree grades to encourage less 
wasteful use. 


ACCESS TO FEDERAL LANDS REPORTED TO BE BLOCKED BY PRIVATE LANDS was the subject of a 





hearing held last month in Portland. Reportedly, private landowners, princi- 
pally ranchers, have closed off many areas of public lands to easy access by 
hunters and fishermen. Their valley holdings form a formidable front to the 
federally-owned mountain lands beyond. Purpose of the hearing was to determine 
how access can be effected and still protect the property and interests of the 
private landowners. In separate reports to Senator James E. Murray, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular A‘ airs, both the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior indicated that many access ques- 
tions could be answered by provision of adequate federal roads. The Secretary 
of Agriculture concluded his report by reminding the Senate committee that local 
access is a local problem. "Clearly local levels of government have the prin- 
cipal responsibility for providing the roads that are predominantly for local 
use." It was pointed out that the private landowner has the legal right to deny 
the public both access to his land and use of his private roads. and that some 
land owners are reluctant to permit access because of abuses suffered at the 
hands of the public users. Both departments are moving toward solution to ques- 
tions of access; but they agree that further study is needed. "It should not be 
concluded," said the Secretary of Agriculture, "that all access to public lands 
for hunting and fishing purposes is blocked because adjacent landowners deny 
permission for the public to cross their lands in passenger vehicles. In such 
cases the public lands may be accessible by trails or ways which by-pass the 
private ownerships or approach the blocked area by another means." 


SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL WATER RESOURCES whose program and objectives were 





described in the October number of American Forests has announced several 
changes in its hearings schedule. Pending hearings are: Topeka, Kans., Nov. 18; 
Des Moines, Iowa, Nov. 19; Santa Fe, N. M., Nov. 20; Salt Lake City, Utah, Nov. 
23; Fort Smith, Ark., Nov. 28; Oklahoma City, Okla., Nov. 30; Alexandria, La., 


Dec. 1; Columbia, S. C., Dec. 2; Jacksonville, Fla., Dec. 3; Augusta, Maine, 
Dec. 7; Boston, Mass., Dec. 8. 

















Robert W. Sawyer 


Members of The American Forestry Association and conserva- 
tionists everywhere were saddened to hear on October 13 of the 
death of Robert W. Sawyer, of Bend, Oregon. As editor and pub- 
lisher of the Bend Bulletin for more than 36 years, Mr. Sawyer be- 
came one of the outstanding spokesmen of the century on reclama- 
tion and conservation affairs. In awarding him its Distinguished 
Service Award in 1958, The American Forestry Association lauded 
the high caliber of his well-known conservation editorials and 
praised his life-long service to good conservation practices in the 
state of Oregon and the nation. Until 1958, he was an active board 
member of AFA. AMERICAN Forests in a future issue will present 
a full length article on Mr. Sawyer’s position in American con- 
servation. 
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Washingtonian (one of the imported variety) 
A gloomily reports that he is looking forward with 
no great relish to eating a melancholy Thanksgiving 
dinner alone at his club. It’s a bleak prospect, he 
admits. Last year, when he was forced by circum- 
stances to undergo the same ordeal, his waitress, who 
was looking forward to a sumptuous repast at home 
with twenty members of her family, was openly sorry 
for him. Yes, he had relatives, he told her, but they 
didn’t seem to know about him. 

This is not surprising in an age when we seldom 
have more than a nodding acquaintance with our first 
cousins and stutter over the names of all others down 
the line. We might as well face it—families have 
drifted apart. In this era of excessive bustle and 
hustle we seldom get together in quantity any more. 

Our grandmother would have deplored this as 
shocking and, discounting all- flimsy excuses, would 
have set 2bout eradicating this iron curtain in family 
affairs. “io her, family was everything, and she ‘was 
especially pleased when she succeeded in digging up 
another relative, no matter how remote the connec- 
tion, and would talk about it with the gusto of an 
explorer describing a new ice shelf he had uncovered 
in the Arctic. We can still see grandma busily engaged 
putting another leaf in the big oak table and smcoth- 
ing down a gleaming white tablecloth as she cheer- 
fully observed “always room for one more,” when 
informed that Cousin Henry’s relatives on his wife’s 
side were coming for Thanksgiving dinner. 

Grandma gloried in work. It would be hours before 
daylight on Thanksgiving morn when her lights would 
twinkle on. She would dress in a jiffy and start for the 
kitchen with firm purpose, tying her apron strings as 
she swept down the stairs. After coffee and doughnuts 
she would pause briefly, lightly fingering the cameo 
brooch on her high lace collar, as she mentally 
organized her Herculean task. Sometimes she talked to 
herself as she enumerated such vital statistics as “ten 
pumpkin pies, no, twelve—better play it safe.” Grand- 
ma was a great organizer, and the secret of her success 
was production. 

After milking, grandpa would bumble around 
clumsily in the kitchen and annoy grandma with idle 
talk and details she had already disposed of. She 
always made short shrift of him and would shoo him 
out, permitting him only to replenish the big woodbox 
by the roaring cookstove with armfuls of pine, chest- 
nut, and maple from the adjoining woodshed. 

Then the relatives would start coming from as far 
away as ten miles. There would be much pecking at 
cheeks and a mighty taking off of wraps. The women 
would scurry into the house but the men would go 
down to the barn where grandpa had charge of put- 
ting up the horses, letting down timothy hay, cleaning 
up any harness that might have been muddied enroute, 
and parking the carriages in the barnyard—Uncle Bill’s 
first, as he had the farthest to go and left the earliest. 
While sitting around on the grain bin the men would 
make much ado over the fact they weren’t wanted in 
the house, but actually they preferred the warmth of 
the horse barn with its brightly colored picture of 
Dan Patch and one of grandpa winning the sulky race 
at the state fair. 


In the house, grandma would find time to admire 


the new babies, compare ailments, and cluck admir- 
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ingly at new best dresses while skipping in and out 
of the kitchen which, by this time, would be exuding 
tantalizing aromas. Then the men would come in 
from the annual tour of the farm, having admired 
grandpa’s woodlot, heard his annual discourse on what 
fields he was going to plant to what next season, in- 
spected his apple and potato bins, and sampled the 
hard cider in the cellar. 

At this point, grandma would briskly start the trans- 
portation of food from kitchen to dining room. To 
her, this was the crucial point of the day and any 
child who got under foot was told to “look sharp.” 

Then everybody would sit down, the rustle resem- 
bling that of a church congregation receding to its 
pews after singing the first rising psalm. Grandpa 
would say grace and reach for the carving knife and 
everybody would look up after the “Amen,” unfold 
their napkins, and take a drink of water. For some 
reason, conversation always seemed to dwindle as 
grandpa solemnly carved and served, with grandma 
hovering over the table, her oven-warmed face cherry 
red, indulging in such little hypocrasies as, “I really 
don’t know what happened to those dumplings to 
make them so heavy,” and Uncle George would say, 
“Oh, pshaw!” 

Then the multitude of relatives would fall to, and 
helping would follow helping until they would rise 
unsteadily, a glassy, lackluster look in their eyes, and 
move to the parlor. There they would sit uncomfort- 
ably on the bristly horsehair furniture. 

Family affairs would now be taken up, and when 
conversation took a tart turn, due to sluggish diges- 
tion, grandpa would cast his eye over the younger fry. 
The youngsters would squirm at this point for they 
knew what was at hand. “I think it’s time we heard 
from the young folks,” grandpa would say and fond 
mothers would immediately start pushing their chil- 
dren into the center of the room to recite, sing, or 
do bird imitations. 

In truth, these performances were generally any- 
thing but talented, with the performers squirming 
uneasily in a manner that would result in the child’s 
mother leaning toward his father and stating in a low 
but audible tone, “Remind me to take John to the 
you-know-what when he gets through.” Applause 
would be enthusiastic but perfunctory if some un- 
happy child gave the impression of enjoying what he 
was doing. As Cousin Tom would comment in refer- 
ence to one youthful entertainer, “Don’t let that fiddle 
get into that boy’s blood.” 

By this time the shadows would be lengthening in 
the orchard on the south side of the house and the 
family would start rising, Uncle Bill first by reasons 
of seniority and distance, and leave. 

Then it would be quiet at the old homestead again. 
Grandpa would shuck off his shoes and wiggle his toes 
against the brass andiron of the fireplace. Then, 
reaching to the apple bowl, he would skillfully start 
paring a Northern Spy, the thin skin one long un- 
broken length. Grandma would sit quietly nearby in 
a straight-backed chair, hands folded. But her eyes 
would dance as she mentally went over the day’s 
triumphs. The dumplings really were very good. They 
would be even better next year. And the fields had 
been productive and the family growing. 

God was good. 
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Whistle on antique steam tractor at Clouse farm 


“working 
together 


is what 


it takes” 


By JAMES B. CRAIG 


All Annual Meeting Photographs 
by Vincent A. Finnigan 


EMBERS of The American For. 
estry Association liked what they 
saw and heard in Pennsylvania lag 
month. True, Penn’s Woods—even the 
sugar maples—did not present  thej 
usual riot of fall colors due to the up. 
seasonable warm spell. But haymows were 
bursting with hay, cattle looked fat and 
glossy, and the branches of apple trees 
bowed low under the weight of a big 
crop. Amber cider, apples, peaches, and 
pumpkins on sale at numerous roadside 
stands made an attractive show, but it 
was the fragrant aroma of the orchards 
that really enchanted the visitor. When 
one stopped to stock up, be-aproned 
housewives assured you that the Jona. 
thans and Golden Delicious’ are especial- 
ly good this year. 

There’s no place like a farm in the 
fall. To many, the tour to the fine farm 
of Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Clouse in Bedford 
County was a highlight of the 84th An. 
nual Meeting. The whistle on a 40-horse- 
power steam engine of 1922 vintage 
tooted a shrill welcome as the AFA 
busses rolled in. Soon the visitors were 
viewing outstanding accomplishments of 
a first-rate grassland farmer from their 
perches on hay wagons hauled by trae: 
tors. That evening the same young men 
(and their ladies) who had driven the 
tractors danced quadrilles fashionable in 
President Buchanan’s era at an ox roast 
and barn dance at Shawnee State Park. 
Corn and small grains are also raised 
on the Clouse farm, but grasses—rotat- 
ing grasses—are the big crop and the 
chief instruments that hold erosion to a 
minimum. -That and the art of the Soil 
Conservation Service, the district for- 
esters, and a host of other “co-operators” 
—nineteen in all by actual count. 

“Working together is what it takes.” 
ebullient “Corky” Miles, woodland con 
sultant for the Soil Conservation Service, 
told smiling members of the association 
in what was perhaps the most significant 
quote of the 84th Annual Meeting. Co 
operation, one learns, is no myth in this 
county and state. It starts right at the 
top, where liaison between the Pennsyl- 
vania Agriculture Department and the 
Department of Forests and Waters is ul 
usually close. Hand in hand with this 
effort goes the program of the non-tax 
supported Game Commission with its 
border cut-backs and food and cover 
planting programs, and the stocking 
work of the Fish Commission, also n00- 
tax-supported. From there it goes down 
to a majority of the 67 Pennsylvania 
counties. For instance, there are now 51 
Soil Conservation Districts in the com 
monwealth caring for the needs of 
143,000 farmers. 
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“Corky” Miles explained SCS activities 


To date, 37,000 acres have gone into 
strip cropping, and the goal is one mil- 
lion acres. technicians tell you. Another 
million acres should go into trees. On 
the Clouse farm one sees trees as far as 
the eye can reach on the highlands, but 
farmer Clouse admits, on questioning, 
that he “hasn’t had much time as yet to 
work with his woodlands.” 

Mr. Clouse and, in fact, most of the 
farmers in the area, hope to do more 
along this line. At the same time, one 
learns that farmers in Pennsylvania are 
very flood-shy. They blame heavy cutting 
10 and 50 years ago for many of their 
past flood problems. As one told us, 
pointing his pipe in the direction of Mr. 
Clouse’s woodlands, “Those forests hold 
water—why tinker with them too much 
when that’s the main job they should be 
doing?” Mr. Clouse nodded his head in 
agreement. “This farm,” he told us, 
“was first chartered by Thomas and Rich- 
ard Penn. In early deeds it was stipu- 
lated that no timber could be cut ex- 
cept for farm buildings. All my build- 
ings were constructed from timber from 
my land. and that’s been about the size 
of it so far. But we can probably do 
more when we know for sure.” 

Geographical areas certainly vary, one 
reflects. In Tucson, Arizona last year, 
AFA members heard how landowners 
desperate for water were trying to find 
out how to “make the water come down.” 
Here in Pennsylvania, farmers who have 
been buffeted by too many floods were 
more interested in how to “make it stay 
up.” If there is one scientific fact AFA 
members have latched onto in recent 
years it is that no two geographical areas 
are quite alike—that the problems in 
all are varied and intricate. That is 
why the standards of research must al- 
ways he held high by organizations like 
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Square dancers kick up their heels at hoe down at the Shawnee State Park 


Farmer Glenn Clouse supervises grandson Mike’s efforts at steering a tractor 














Inspecting fire fighting suit are Mrs. 
S. G. Fontana (left), Mrs. William Huber 





The American Forestry Association. To 
do otherwise is too risky. 

One somewhat reticent farmer who 
gradually warmed up as the tour con- 
tinued said he was pleased by the inter- 
est AFA members showed in their stock. 
“Many foresters don’t seem to be much 
interested in livestock,” he commented, 
“but here it’s our money in the bank.” 
The Clouse farm boasts 50 head of hand- 
some Holsteins that produce an even ton 
of milk per day. As a boy, one recalls 
that the farmers in the area in which he 
was raised were proud of the volume of 
milk produced by their Holsteins but 
were a little self-conscious about the low 
butter-fat content as compared with Jer- 
seys and Guernseys. The change in mar- 
ket demands today is reflected by the 
fact that Bedford County farmers brag 
about the “low butter-fat content.” At 
the same time—due to research with 
grasses and other crops—they can boost 
that butter-fat content to heights un- 
dreamed of years ago if they so desire. 

Agriculture’s progress is little short 
of phenomenal, one reflects as he looks 
over the Clouse haybarn. Years ago, 
young boys were stuck in the loft where 
they forked desperately to prevent their 
being engulfed by a tidal wave of hay 
that would sweep them right out of the 
mow. Today, the tightly-packed bales 
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Carl Poorbaugh (right) demonstrates equipment in new saw mill 
near Bedford for Kate Swift, New York, and G. P. Sykes of N. C, 


Scotch pine tree catches attention 
of Henry Sipe (left) and John Wade 











are piled tier on tier like so many cakes 
of ice in an old-fashioned ice house. And 
the farm equipment; it does everything. 
Up the road a piece one encounters an- 
other modern-day phenomenon (see page 
32) where a sugar bush has eliminated 
the old taps and buckets of days of yore. 
Instead, they pipe the sap right into the 
condensing vat by plastic hose lines 
direct from the tree! 

Elsewhere, the Annual Meeting was 
equally productive. To list the high- 
lights: 

1) While the nation must continue to 
guard against inflation, AFA President 
Don P. Johnston said the possibility of a 
thaw in the cold war and a reduction of 
armaments may open up undreamed-of 
expansion of resource programs. In view 
of that possibility, he recommended that 
plans be laid for a third Higgins Lake 
conference followed by a Fifth Forest 
Congress to formulate long-range plans 
for AFA’s Program for American For- 
estry. 

2) No forestry keynote address in 
many months has sparked the amount of 
comment, pro and con, that camé in the 
wake of the speech by Dr. Eric A. 
Walker, President, Pennsylvania State 
University (see page 18). Dr. Walker 
proposed a multi-tiered form of forestry 
education which would produce gradu- 





ates in two, four, and seven-year brack- 
ets. The seven-year men would be what 
he called the “innovators”—the thinkers, 
the theorists, and the philosophers. For- 
estry needs men like this, he stressed, 
and needs them badly. More will be 
heard of this, pro and con. Meanwhile, 
Karl T. Frederick, chairman of AFA’s 
Executive Committee, called it “the most 
scholarly and profound forestry address 
I have heard in many years.” On the 
other hand, a number of foresters were 
frankly skeptical. 

3) In another star address that might 
have been entitled “The Spiritual Side 
of Conservation,” Secretary of Internal 
Affairs Genevieve Blatt declared, “We 
aren’t conserving trees and forests just 
to save a tree or a forest full of trees. We 
are doing it to save man, himself. Our 
water supply, our supply of an endless 
list of other natural resources, our rec- 
reational opportunities, our chance to 
save our young people from our own 
mistakes—these and a thousand other 
things are involved in our ceaseless fight 
to save our forests.” 

4) Another educator, Dr. S. T. Dana. 
director of AFA’s land ownership study 
program, told the convention that in his 
judgment the need exists today for 4 
revival of the old Civilian Conservation 
Corps, perhaps in somewhat different 
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form, for the purpose of “recreating” a 
million young men who are now “un- 
employable” and who would do useful 
and constructive work in the forests. Dr. 
Dana based the need for such a revival 
on four key points. They are: a) to pre- 
vent delinquency in the same sense that 
we attempt to prevent forest fires and to 
“recreate” delinquent and_near-delin- 
quent young men; b) to provide useful 
employment for a million or more young 
men not now employable unless some- 
thing is done about them soon; c) to 
accomplish useful construction objec- 
tives. (Dr. Dana, a member of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s ORRRC, also said we now 
have enough public land for watershed 
and forestry purposes, but that more will 
be needed for recreational purposes) ; 
d) the cost to the taxpayers of reviving 
a new version of the CCC will be less in 
the long run than that of dealing with 
erring boys in the courts and by other 
means. 

Dr. Dana’s CCC statement was ap- 
Plauded in what was easily the most 
spontaneous outburst at the convention. 
At the same time, there were those who 
Suggested that the proposal was infla- 
tionary in nature, not in line with the 
President’s program. Why can’t the states 
do this job, those people asked. One 
written question asked, “Why can’t the 
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Standing ovation was given Mr. George H. Wirt, Pennsylvania’s chief forest fire war- 
den, 1901 to 1946, and a leader in ferestry resource development, at the meeting 


The Honorable Genevieve Blatt, Pennsylvania’s Secretary for Internal Affairs, said we 


police handle it and who’s going to pay 
for it?” 

Dr. Dana replied, “The question an- 
swers itself. The police are the actual 
firemen who fight the fire after it has 
started. I am speaking in reference to 
preventing the fires before they start. 
It has also been proven beyond reason- 
able doubt that every juvenile delinquent 
costs the taxpayer in the neighborhood 
of $25,000. The cost of putting him in 
a camp under healthful influences is 
considerably lower.” 

Dr. Maurice K. Goddard, Secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Forests 
and Waters, said that the commonwealth 
has two such camps. “A total of 150 
boys have ‘graduated’ from them, and 
only three have returned—a pretty fair 
average,” he averred. 

A. B. Rechnagel of New York City 
said his state has a similar camp caring 
for the needs of 160 boys and that Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller has recommended the 
establishment of six more. Unlike the 
CCC, there is no military training and 
no compulsion in the New York camp, 
the member stressed. 

“T agree 100 per cent with Sam Dana,” 
another member said. “In the Depres- 
sion we proved what can be done in re- 
habilitating three million young men 
who have since been a credit to the na- 


tion. We now have a million and a half 
young men in a similar situation—maybe 
two million—and we ought to get crack- 
ing if indeed, as has been said liere, hu- 
manity is our greatest resource.” 

5) Members who were questioned 
later said they were impressed by an 
address by Laurance S. Rockefeller, 
chairman of the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission (see page 
19). Mr. Rockefeller asked the associa- 
tion for help in pointing up ways and 
means whereby better use can be made 
of private lands for public recreation— 
a category of use that “must continue to 
play an important role in our outdoor 
recreation program, both for the immedi- 
ate future and for the long pull.” 

6) AFA’s Board of Directors ex- 
pressed enthusiasm for the entire pro- 
gram of Pennsylvania’s Department of 
Forests and Waters. As spearheaded by 
Secretary Maurice K. Goddard, this pro- 
gram proposes to build a park within 25 
miles of every citizen in the common- 
wealth. AFA’s board urged that the as- 
sociation continue to play up this pro- 
gram and urge its adoption wherever 
possible in every state in the Union on 
the basis that meeting mounting recrea- 
tional needs will depend, in the final 
analysis, on the actions in the next 5 or 

(Turn to. page 48) 








Dr. Eric A. Walker was keynote speaker 


Keynoter says, 


“Boost 
the 
Standards” 


By DR. ERIC A. WALKER 


President 
Pennsylvania State University 
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Members found Dr.Walker’s ideas on forestry education extremely thenghi provoking 


F I can believe everything I read, each 
year forestry schools across the coun- 

try are graduating three to five hundred 
more foresters than are meeded by the 
industry. In addition, about 85 per cent 
of these graduates are not fully qualified 
academically to serve as professional 
foresters. Yet many of them are evi- 
dently accepting positions that demand 
something less than a full use of the 
skills and knowledges that they do 
possess. 

Perhaps I should explain this. Ac- 
cording to a speech by Mr. W. S. 
Bromley, executive secretary of the 
American Pulpwood Association, the cur- 
rent annual demand for new forestry 
personnel numbers about one thousand. 
Yet in 1957, almost 1400 degrees in 
forestry were conferred by some 38 dif- 
ferent colleges and universities. That 
leaves some 400 graduates without jobs 
in the field for which they were trained. 

Almost 85 per cent of these graduates 
—over 1100 of them—received degrees 
at the four-year baccalaureate level. Yet 
I read that a “thorough coverage of the 
necessary foundation subjects and the 
essential professional subjects is practic- 
ally impossible in the usual four years.” 
Since, insofar as I can find out, these are 
fairly typical figures for recent gradua- 
tions, I can only conclude that most of 
the young men entering the profession 
of forestry are not wholly qualified to 
do so. 

I should like to add that these figures 
do not include the 120 or so annual 
graduates of associate-degree and other 
programs of less than four years’ dura- 
tion. This brings me to my third “dis- 
covery’—that many of the four-year 


graduates are accepting pesitions in 
which they are underemployed—in which 
their knowledges and skills are under. 
utilized. 

I'll admit that the statistical base for 
this conclusion is not as solid as is that 
for each of the other two. Yet I found 
several hints—some of them subtle, 
others not so subtle—that the graduates 
of these “subprofessional” curricula, as 
they are called, compete with the four- 
year men for employment. Perhaps this is 
true. As an outsider, however, I should 
like to suggest that the reverse seems 
more logical—that the four-year men are 
competing—if, indeed, there is competi- 
tion—with the two-year graduates. 

As an avid football fan, I am certain 
that most of our undergraduate football 
players would find it impossible to com- 
pete successfully with their professional 
counterparts. The professional players, 
on the other hand, would have no diff 
culty whatsoever in competing with the 
amateur athletes for positions on the 
college teams. If the college players 
could compete with the professional 
players, I would have to conclude that 
there isn’t as much skill required for 
professional football as I think there is. 
In the same way, if the “subprofessional” 
forester can compete with the profes 
sional, I would have to conclude that 
there isn’t much to forestry as I think 
there is. Neither you nor I, I am cer- 
tain, is willing to entertain such a con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Bromley isn’t worried that future 
forestry graduates will find no jobs 
waiting for them. He believes the busi- 
ness expansion expected in what he calls 

(Turn to page 44) 
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“A MAN’S 


IS HIS CASTLE 


and that goes for the land around 


the house’”’ 


By LAURANCE S. ROCKEFELLER 


Chairman, 


HE theme of your meeting—Re- 
sources and People—A Challenge 
of Co-existence—is one of particular in- 
terest to the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
Review Commission, for 
central concern.is closely allied. 
This evening I would like to discuss 
one particular area of this subject. But, 
before doing so, I would like to take 
this opportunity to give you a brief re- 
port on the work of the commission. 
the Outdoor Rec- 
Review Commission 
has been in existence for a little over a 
year. However, it did not 
first major budget appropriation until 
last month. This means that the com- 
mission is now able to operate in full 
swing. I should point out, however, that 
our first twelve months without an ap- 
propriation were far from unproductive. 
During this period, we held six meetings 
of the laid out broad: ap- 
proaches to the task we were assigned, 
set up offices, organized a staff, arranged 
for liaison with federal agencies, estab- 
lished contact with all state governments, 
and recruited the Advisory Council. 


sources our 


As you may know, 
reation Resources 


receive its 


commission, 


The Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission is composed of fifteen 
members, including the chairman. From 
Congress, we have four senators and four 
members of the House—four Republi- 
cans four Democrats. Each was 
chosen by the Congressional leadership 
for interest and experience in the areas 
we are to study. All are members of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of their respective bodies. Our 
commissioners from private life also 
bring a diversified wealth of experience 


and 


Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission 
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Mr, Rockefeller (r.) was guest of honor at banquet 


partment of Legislation of the AFL-CIO. 
the director of a national travel organi- 


and knowledge. We are particularly 
pleased to have three active members of 


The American Forestry Association — zation, a newspaper editor, and top 

Mrs. Katharine Jackson Lee, Bernard executives of paper, coal and power 

Orell, and Dr. Samuel T. Dana—serving companies. 

with us. In addition, there are fourteen liaison 
The Advisory Council of twenty-five officers from the federal agencies most 


members further increases the stockpile directly concerned with outdoor recrea- 


of wisdom upon which we can draw. The tion. These are all of sub-cabinet or | 
diversity of associations and the positions comparable rank. 
of leadership of its members will give To work most effectively with the 


states, we asked the governors to appoint 

officers with whom we might deal. All 

fifty have promptly complied and we 
(Turn to page 40) 


you an idea of how important this group 
is. Our list includes, among others: the 
director of a state game and fresh water 
fish commission, the director of the De- 


Mr. Rockefeller was impressed by the “Howdy,” Good Outdoor Manners program 
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Panel for morning session included, from left, Dr. Harold G. 


film, Dr. Delyte W. Morris, moderator, 


Mr. Conrad L. Wirth, Mr. Gordon B. Bonfield, Dr. Stanley G. Fontana, chairman, and Mr. Jesse Honeywell 





INDUSTRIAL PRESSURES 


By GORDON B. BONFIELD 


Senior Vice President 


American Box Board Division 
Packaging Corporation of America 
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Y JOB here is to give you an indus- 
trialist’s insight into the demands 
industry expects to make upon the forest 
resource, and how these demands will 
affect the forest. But just what is a so- 
called industrialist? A cigar-chomping, 


rough-riding, self-centered millionaire, 
with but one aim in life—to make 


money? There may be a few of this de- 
scription around, but in the America 
of today, the industrialist is just another 
man trying to make a living, with per- 
haps more worries and problems than 
most jobholders. 

Really, we are all industrialists in 
America today. What man is so isolated 
that he does not grease the wheels of in- 
dustry constantly. We shop at the su- 
permarket. The meat we buy is mass- 
produced on highly mechanized farms 
which use the land resource to its maxi- 
mum. If it were not, we couldn’t afford 
it. It is packaged in attractive containers 
produced—I can say with pride—under 
sanitary conditions by multi-million dol- 
lar machines which use huge quantities 
of a forest-grown resource each. hour. 
If it were not so packaged, we could ex- 
pect the consequences of unsanitary food 
delivered to millions of people. 

Do we live within walking distance of 
our places of business? No. We expect 
the automobile to allow us to live where 
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we prefer to live and yet get us to the 
places where our paychecks originate. 
The automobile is an insatiable user of 
many resources: steel, copper, aluminum, 
coal, petroleum and dozens of other raw 
materials. Yet few Americans would 
care to do without it. In fact, the trend 
is to have two, or even three cars in 
every garage. 

This point I make: That each and 
every American makes his living directly 
or indirectly from industry. He depends 
upon industry for practically all of his 
material wants. His home, his children’s 
school plant, and most of his many pos- 
sessions are made possible through 
achievements of modern industry. Vir- 
tually everyone has invested, directly or 
indirectly, in industry with stocks or 
bonds—even our banks and _ insurance 
savings are frequently invested in indus- 
try. If you wanted to remain a “purist” 
—aloof from _ industrialization — you 
could not. Wilderness trappers—about 
as near to modern day pioneers as one 
can get—use mass-produced steel traps, 
aluminum canoes, canned foods, and hire 
modern aircraft as transportation. We 
are all in this thing together, and there 
is no way of backing out. . . 

But I am here to talk on “impact.” 
The impact of industrial pressures on 
the forests. What does the word “im- 


pact” mean? According to Webster, it 
is: “A striking together; a collision com- 
municating force.” Also, “the single 
instantaneous stroke of a body in motion 
against another body.” I don’t like the 
first definition: “A striking together. A 
collision communicating force.” It 
doesn’t fit. There is not a terrible col- 
lision implying destruction. Perhaps we 
should view this in light of the second 
definition: “the single, instantaneous 
stroke of a body in motion against an- 
other body.” Or, to fit the definition to 
Dr. Delyte W. Morris, 


president of 


Southern Illinois University, was out- 
standing as the moderator of this panel 
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our case: “The effect of one fast-moving 
body upon another.” That may not be 
strictly according to Webster, but it fits. 
Let’s put industry in the role of the 
fast-moving body. Can we slow it down? 
Is that the manner in which the impact 
may be alleviated? The answer is NO. 
And that is not just my opinion. Look 
at the facts: 

Population is probably the most im- 
portant single reason why we cannot 
slow down industry. On the first Christ- 
mas Day, world population has been 
estimated at 250 million people. By the 
time the Declaration of Independence 


Director 


National Park Service 
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was signed, the world held 700 million 
people. In 1931, just under two billion. 
Today, it is just under three billion. . . 

Every generation of man since the be- 
ginning of time has had more material 
things than the generation preceding. 
As man’s knowledge progressed, his 
wants and needs increased. We cannot 
expect to change this trend in our life- 
time or in the foreseeable future. We 
must expect that people will continue to 
increase their individual demands for in- 
dustrial products—products developed 
from one or more of our natural re- 
sources as raw material. 


SOCIAL PRESSURES 
By CONRAD WIRTH 


Department of the Interior 


HAT are the social pressures that 

are creating such impacts upon 
forest resources and the remaining natu- 
ral areas of the country? 

We all know that they are pressures 
resulting from a rapidly expanding urban 
population that is not satisfied with the 
old cooped-up way of life in cities. They 
want the advantages of the city along 
with a life, at least part time, in the 
country. 

These people of the vast new suburbia 
are ceaseless travelers, jamming high- 
ways, parks, forests, beaches, searching 
out remote spots in the hope that fishing 
and hunting will be good or that they can 
find a place free of the crowds and noise 
of the city. 

And the expanding economy and tech- 
nical advances have made this possible 
—more money, more time to do as we 
please. 

Outdoor, non-urban recreation is high 
on the preference list. This was brought 
gut by a study we made in 1957 of 
outdoor recreation activities and prefer- 
ences of the population living in the 
Delaware River Basin. 

It was found that six out of seven 
people in the Delaware River Basin pre- 
fer rural areas to urban areas for day or 
overnight trips. Half of the adult popula- 
tion had taken at least five one-day trips 
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within a year; about every third person 
had taken at least two overnight or week- 
end trips; every tenth person had taken 
at least 10 overnight trips within the 
year; and 54 per cent of those inter- 
viewed had taken a vacation away from 
home. 

As might be expected, the recreational 
areas used most frequently for day trips 
were, in order of frequency: ocean 
beaches away from cities, state parks or 
forests, ocean beaches in or near cities, 
and amusement parks. 

The principal activities residents of the 
Delaware Basin indicated that they would 
like to engage in on day outings were, 
in order of frequency: swimming, pic- 
nicking, going to the beach, and sight- 
seeing in the country. Other important 
ones were visiting friends or relatives, 
fishing, boating, visiting historic sites, 
outdoor sports and games. A forested 
landscape is an essential element in the 
enjoyment of nearly all these activities. 

Lack of facilities, high costs, over- 
crowding of areas, and heavy traffic were 
major factors which prevented more fre- 
quent participation in outdoor recreation. 

The findings of other recreation studies 
sponsored by the Park Service in the 
Niobraro Basin of northern Nebraska and 
southern South Dakota, in the Arkansas- 
White-Red River Basin, and in three 






In the industry I know best—paper 
and paperboard—this is what has hap- 
pened: Just before the turn of the cen- 
tury, per capita consumption of our 
product amounted to 60 pounds per per- 
son per year. By 1930 paper and paper- 
board consumption had risen to 200 
pounds per person. Today it is well over 
400 pounds. 

Lumber use, while not growing at this 
rate, is not apt to decline, according to 
experts in that field. Demands for other 
forest products such as hardboard, chip- 
board, charcoal, and wood chemicals we 

(Turn to page 52) 

















Mr. Rockefeller looks over BLM exhibit 
of fire fighting conditions in Alaska 


areas of the New England-New York 
region were very much the same. 

All four studies indicated that recrea- 
tion needs of the people cannot be met 
except by the provision of adequate pub- 
lic recreation areas, located within rea- 
sonable distances from population cen- 
ters. In general, the most popular forms 
of recreation in all regions were those in 
which the entire family could take part, 
which were relatively inexpensive for the 
participant, and which required areas or 
facilities that most families could not 
provide for themselves. 

One clear-cut conclusion to be drawn 
from these studies is that the most pop- 
ular non-urban outdoor activities require 
adequate land and water areas. It is ob- 
vious to most of us concerned with out- 

(Turn to page 63) 
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1 C. Freeburn (left) and Henry Clepper 
examine area on BLM’s Alaska fire map 





By H. G. WILM 


Commissioner 





Excellent color slides of conditions in Alaska illustrated the address by 


Jesse M. Honeywell, Area Administrator, Bureau of Land Management, Alaska 


ECOLOGICAL INFLUENCES 


New York State Conservation Department 


Y particular topic in this very in- 

teresting panel is, as you can see, 
very broad in scope. As ordinarily defined 
in research, “ecological influences” in- 
clude all the interrelationships of the 
forest resource with its environment. 
However, I shall plan to confine myself to 
the narrower field involving the relation- 
ships of forest vegetation to climate, 
soil, and water—especially as these are 
affected by man’s management of forest- 
ed watershed land. 

Interestingly, thoughtful men have 
been concerned for a good many cen- 
turies with these relationships. Many 
conjectures, numerous pieces of philo- 
sophical reasoning, and some measure- 
ments have been devoted to these in- 
fluences, and particular interest has 
been aimed at the bad effects that have 
been obvious as the result of removing 
forest vegetation from watershed lands. 

. I should like to summarize briefly 
some of the principles which have now 
been established and then to indicate how 
these principles are affecting current 
philosophies on the management of for- 
est lands. 

1. A multitude of scientific measure- 
ments bears out the qualitative knowl- 
edge which any forester already has on 
the local influences of forest vegetation 
on climate. As suggested above, a forest 
tends to be somewhat cooler and moister 
in summer weather; it reduces wind 
movement a great deal: within its own 
body, and it tends to ameliorate the 
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severity of winter climate to a small ex- 
tent. , 

2. Any influence of forest vegetation 
on precipitation is much less definite and 
is almost impossible to substantiate by 
quantitative measurement. There seems 
to be a general feeling, however, that the 
removal of forest vegetation in zones of 
climatic tension—as in semi-desert areas 
—may have some effect on general cli- 
mate. More definitely it has been ob- 
served that forest vegetation takes ad- 
vantage of extremely moist maritime air 
through condensation. This phenomenon 
has been observed particularly in forest 
areas of West Africa, where moist tropi- 
cal winds come in from the Atlantic, 
and in the redwood and douglas-fir for- 
ests of the Pacific West in this country. 
In effect, by inducing condensation of 
such water, forests may be said to in- 
crease the local precipitation. 

3. Aside from these special and un- 
usual effects, forest cover is like any 
other kind of vegetation in that it con- 
sumes water through interception, tran- 
spiration, and evaporation. 

4. In general, removing part or all of 
the forest cover can be expected to reduce 
this consumption of water, thus making 
more water available for total yields. 
Note that the phrase “total yields” means 
the overall volume of water leaving a 
watershed in surface streams or under- 
ground flow; it conveys no implication as 
to the magnitude of flood peaks or the 
presence or absence of sediment which 


might make the water less usable. 

5. The extent of such an effect on 
total water yields can be expected to 
vary greatly under different conditions 
of climate, forest cover, and soil. Soils 
that are hydrologically shallow would 
be expected to permit relatively few 
effects of forest cover and its re 
moval upon water yields. The reason is 
simply this: if soils are shallow or if wa- 
ter penetration into the soil is shallow 
(say, less than two feet) essentially all of 
the water that is stored in the soil is like- 
ly to be consumed by evaporation and by 
transpiration from shallow-rooted plants, 
whether or not forest cover is present. 
On the other hand, the presence of for- 
ests on areas of deep soil and ample wa- 
ter ordinarily means the development of 
deep and ample root systems, which tend 
to draw out more water through transpi- 
ration than would be consumed by evapo- 
ration alone or by transpiration through 
shallow-rooted plants. 

6. As an extension of this thought, 
thinning or opening of the forest would 
normally result in a lower total con- 
sumption of water and an increase in 
water yields. At the same time, such 
operations are likely to result in some site 
degeneration. This may be caused by 
mechanical abrasion by logging equip- 
ment or by the oxidation of organic litter 
and humus, with the resulting exposure 
of mineral soil. Wherever such changes 
result in any soil erosion at all, this 

(Turn to page 56) 
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FIRES IN ALASKA 


By JESSE M. HONEYWELL 


Area Administrator 


Bureau of Land Management 


Juneau, Alaska 


INCE the birth of the 49th state, the 
spotlight of national and _interna- 
tional interest has turned toward Alaska 
and its many problems. It is a pleasure 
to appear here today as an Alaskan and 
to present to you some of our findings 
regarding a few of these problems and 
how we believe they may be corrected... 
Probably the three major factors con- 
tributing to many of our problems in 
Alaska are its size, remoteness, and lack 
of ground transportation. 

Alaska land area totals approximately 
365.5 million acres, or one-fifth that of 
the other 49 states combined, but has a 
road system of only 5,000 miles. It is 
significant that 99 per cent of the land 
area of Alaska is federally owned. Even 
after state selection of approximately 104 
million acres, the federal government will 
still have under its jurisdiction about 260 
million acres, or 71 per cent. Fire and 
resource protection will still be a big job 
in the years ahead. The total area of 
lands under the jurisdiction of the BLM 
requiring protection from fire is 225 mil- 
lion acres. 

The question has often been asked: 
“What is there to protect?” Eliminating 
20.7 million acres of valuable national 
forest lands which lie primarily in the 
fog belt along the coast, we find a vast 
area commonly referred to as the Alaska 
interior. It embraces the region lying 
between the Brooks Range on the north 
and the Coastal Range on the south. Of 
this area, about 125 million acres bear 
sufficient tree growth to justify designa- 


tion as forest land. This great, predomi- 
nantly coniferous forest has its counter- 
part in northern Canada, the Scandi- 


navian countries, and northern Russia. 
It represents a tremendous potential 
source of wood and cellulose. The re- 


maining 100 million acres is comprised, 
for the most part, of rolling hills of 
grassland and the flat, excessively wet 
lowlands variously referred to as “mus- 
keg,” “tundra,” or “bog.” 

Most of this region lies north of the 
Alaska Range and includes the great 
valley of the Kuskokwim, Tanana, and 
Yukon Rivers and their tributaries. There 
are also the Kobuk and Noatak drainages 
to the north which empty into the Arctic 
Ocean. The majority of these rivers 
meander through numerous lowland 
channels and are heavily ladened with silt 
from glaciers and bank cuttings. In gen- 
eral, the country is rolling upland with 
broad lowland and scattered mountain 
masses and peaks. 

The interior has a semiarid climate. 
with great extremes in temperature. Two 
divisions are recognized. One south of 
the Alaska Range averages from 15 to 20 
inches of precipitation, and temperature 
extremes are from minus 36 to a high of 
92. The area north of the range having 
a concentration of lightning and a pre- 
ponderance of timber stands has annual 
precipitation ranging from 10 inches to 
15 inches. Temperatures range from the 
minus 70’s to plus 100 degrees. 

For all practical purposes, there are 
only two seasons—winter and suminer. 





In the summer, which begins in early 
May shortly after the ice breakup, the 
great land mass warms up very rapidly 
and temperatures run about 80 degrees, 
with extremes of 100. Due to the long 
daylight hours during summer—ranging 
from 18 to 24 hours, the length of the 
growing season is much greater than dur- 
ing a comparable number of days else- 
where in the United States. To illustrate, 
the city of Fairbanks on the Fourth of 
July holds a traditional baseball game 
starting at midnight. Wild flowers grow 
in profusion, and garden vegetables reach 
unbelievable sizes. Heads of cabbage, for 
instance, have reached weights of 60 
pounds, measuring 36 inches across. You 
can well understand that such a land of 
continual sunshine and high temperatures 
means nothing but trouble for the weary 
firefighter. 

The forests, as seen from the air, ap- 
pear as a complex mosaic of vegetative 
types. In general, the forest occupies the 
valleys, often appearing as belts which 
follow the meanderings of the streams 
and the lower sloughs and benchlands. 
Timberline between 2,000 and 
3,000 feet. The complexity of the vege- 
tative patterns is mainly the result of 
past fires. Sharp boundaries between 
types can be recognized as. the edge of 
old burns. Areas now treeless, on close 
examination, prove to have formerly sup- 
ported full forest stands which were de- 
stroyed by repeated burning. 

The view sometimes expressed that the 

(Turn to page 54) 
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Mi RESPONSIBILITIES OF PUBLIC AGENCIES 
By DR. SAMUEL T. DANA 


Dean Emeritus 
School of Natural Resources 
University of Michigan 


NDER the concept of multiple use 

of forest lands which the AFA ad- 
vocates, it is necessary to consider the 
volume of the demand for forest products 
in the years ahead, as well as the other 
claims on the use of our forest lands 
for recreation, watershed protection, and 
scenic values. 

The U. S. Forest Service in its 1952 
Timber Resource Review not only made 
the best and most comprehensive inven- 
tory yet made of our forest resources, but 
also estimated what the demand for for- 
est products might be in the years 1975 
and 2000. The estimate for 1975 agreed 
rather closely with that made by Stan- 
ford Research Institute. The estimate 
for the year 2000 was projected on 
three levels, upper, medium, and lower. 
Under the medium estimate industrial 
wood requirements would increase by 
114 per cent by the year 2000, while fuel 
wood requirements would decline by 32 
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per cent—giving a net increase in de- 
mand of 82 per cent. Under the lower 
estimate, which assumes that wood prod- 
ucts will to some degree be progressive- 
ly replaced in building due to a dispro- 
portionate increase in costs and prices 
of forest products, a net increase of near- 
ly 50 per cent is still envisioned. At the 
upper level, the nei _ucrease is estimated 
at 114 per cent. 

When we realize that at the time of 
the survey timber growth and cut were 
approximately in balance, the conclusion 
seems inescapable that even at the lower 
level estimate, we will have to grow a 
lot more wood, on possibly fewer acres, 
to meet the estimated demand of the year 
2000 and the years intervening. 

It is in the light of this consideration 
that this paper has been prepared. 

Government has a responsibility for 
assuring the wise use of natural re- 
sources because they are the foundation 


of the nation’s material and cultural 
well-being. The first duty of any state 
(organized community) is to assure its 
own prosperous perpetuity. 

The public agencies by which policies 
are determined are Congress and the 
state legislatures. Executive agencies 
such as the federal Forest Service and 
the Pennsylvania Department of Forests 
and Waters carry out these policies; they 
do not make them. 

Forests are a valuable resource be- 
cause (1) they produce wood and other 
essential raw materials; (2) they exert 
a beneficial influence on the environ- 
ment—water, soil, climate, scenery; and 
(3) provide opportunities for the physi- 
cal, mental, moral, and spiritual re 
creation of human beings. 

Public agencies can, and should, help 
to maintain and increase these values 
through (1) ownership and manage- 
ment; (2) controls of various sorts, and 
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(3) co-operation and related activities. 
Their role is to achieve results that pri- 
vate sources either cannot or will not 
achieve on their own initiative. 





Public ownership is the most drastic 
form of public intervention because it 
provides complete control over manage- 
ment, but it does not insure wise man- 
agement. National forests and state tor- 
ests in Pennsylvania and elsewhere have 
not been an asset merely because they 
were publicly owned but because they 
have been wisely managed. 

No large increase in public ownership 
seems necessary, partly because this 
aspect of public ownership has been so 
strongly stressed in the past. From the 
standpoint of timber production, prog- 
tess toward intensive timber manage- 
ment is being made by the larger own- 
ers, and public ownership does not seem 
to be a practical answer to the urgent 
problem of obtaining better manage- 
ment of the small, continuously neglected 
woodlands. 

Areas of outstanding value for water- 
shed protection are already largely in 
public ownership, notably in the national 
forests. The chief need for expanded 
public ownership is in the provision of 
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opportunities for outdoor recreation. 
While private owners will doubtless go 
much further than they have so far done 
in this direction, it is doubtful whether 
they can adequately meet the zooming 
demand. At the federal level, public 
ownership of national parks and nationa 
forests has probably gone far toward 
discharging the federal responsibility, 
but at the state level a considerable ex- 
pansion of public ownership for this pur- 
pose seems to be in order. 

In a word, public responsibility in the 
field of ownership calls, in general, for 
the retention of current holdings, with 
their consolidation by the substantial 
acquisition of interior private holdings 
and the expansion of public ownership 
for recreational purposes. 

Emphasis needs to be placed on more 
intensive management of publicly owned 
forest lands for timber, water, and rec- 
reation. 

Public control over timber cutting by 
private owners has long been a contro- 
versial subject. My own reaction is in 
favor of such control by the states under 
a flexible program administered by local 
agencies. One of the main advantages of 
such a program is its educational impact 
by making owners think through their 
own forest problems. Where the public 
interest is deeply involved in the fields 
of watershed protection and recreation, 
it can best be safeguarded by ownership 
rather than control. 

Public agencies have a wide responsi- 
bility in the realm of co-operation. This 


can ordinarily be discharged most effec- 
tively through the states, which handle 
actual contacts with private owners. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that two meth- 
ods work—educational activities through 
the state extension services and protec- 
tion and service activities through the 
state forest services. Liberal federal co- 
operation is justified because of the psy- 
chological as well as the financial stimu- 
lus which it provides for state activities, 
and also because of the stability and 
maintenance of high standards which it 
helps to assure. Another major, although 
indirect, form of federal co-operation is 
the conduction of research. 

In summary, the responsibilities of 
public agencies include (1) expansion 
of public ownership for the provision of 
recreational opportunities; (2) consoli- 
dation of existing public holdings by 
acquisitions of interior private holdings; 
(3) more intensive management of pub- 
lic properties for timber production, 
watershed protection, and recreational 
activity; (4) state control of timber cut- 
ting on private forest lands under a flexi- 
ble program, locally administered, large- 
ly as an educational measure; (5) state 
co-operation, supplemented by federal 
fortification, with private owners in the 
improved management of forest lands; 
and (6) federal leadership in research. 
These responsibilities exist because the 
public activities which they involve. are 
essential to enable forest lands to make 
their full potential contribution to the 
permanent well-being of the nation. 


Stream improvement exhibit displayed by the Pennsylvania Fish Commission 


is studied by Mrs. George O. White, wife of the State Forester of Missouri 












































By VERTREES YOUNG 


Director 


LANDOWNERS’ RESPONSIBILITIES 


Crown-Zellerbach Corporation 


IXTY years ago, there would have 

been little response to the idea of 
responsibility attached to land owner- 
ship. Today responsibility is recognized 
more widely but far from universally. 
We all know the story of the farmer who 
rejected suggestions as to improved 
methods of farming from a young 
agronomist with the comment, “Boy, I 
wore out two farms before you were even 
born.” Yet in eastern Pennsylvania, and 
doubtless in many other regions where 
farmers love the soil, the farms that have 
been under cultivation through genera- 
tions of owners are in better shape than 
when the land was first broken by the 
plow. 

The sad fact is that even in a Christian 
country wherein the parable of the 
talents is known, certainly, to consider- 
ably more than half the population, a 
lot of people are still much more apt 
to be concerned about their rights than 
their responsibilities. Those concerned 
with government know this only too well. 
They know, too, that if rights are not 
exercised and guarded, if there is no 
individual feeling of responsibility con- 
nected with possession, those rights can 
be lost in the course of time. One of the 
problems of the day is to make America 
alert to its responsibilities as the richest 
and most powerful nation and therefore 
as the nation on which world leadership 
devolves. .. . 

If responsibility is measured by acres, 
the federal, state and local governments 
have 27 per cent of the nation’s total 
responsibility. If it is measured by vol- 
ume of live sawtimber, they have 47 per 
cent. Most of this tremendous volume 
lies in the West and in coastal Alaska. 
It constitutes a timber reserve, but by 
admission of the Timber Resource Re- 
view itself, these western old-growth 


stands are not contributing much to the 
nation’s timber growth. Western species 
in all ownerships represent 46 per cent 
of the live sawtimber volume but only 
16 per cent of the growth; they account 
for 49 per cent of the nation’s estimated 
timber mortality in growing stock, of 
which less than one fourth is salvaged. 

Here we come face to face-with the 
problem of policy and practice as to the 
manner of holding a timber reserve, and 
with the further problem of inaccessibili- 
ty which is particularly acute in the West 
and in coastal Alaska. Are we building 
roads rapidly enough into these present- 
ly inaccessible areas? If not, does the 
responsibility rest with the Forest Service 
or Congress? I suspect, with the latter. 
If roads are built, who may use them? 
Where private holdings are intermingled 
with federal holdings, has it been pos- 
sible to work out co-operative construc- 
tion and use? Will not access roads 
permit acceleration of the Forest Serv- 
ice’s present practice of trying to salvage 
dead and dying trees and permit certain 
selective ;utting to improve growth and 
decrease mortality? 

In considering these problems, the 
fact must be borne in mind that we are 
talking about commercial forest land, 
not the 125 million acres in the West 
that are classed as non-commercial be- 
cause of species, sparseness of stocking, 
or inclusion in national parks and re- 
serves for watershed protection, grazing 
and recreation. 

We next come to the consideration of 
forest industry holdings, which constitute 
13 per cent of the commercial forest 
land. Volume of live sawtimber and to- 
tal growing stock is not shown separate- 
ly in the review for forest industries 
but is combined with “other” (private, 
non-farm) ownerships, which account for 
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26 per cent of the commercial forest 
acreage. . . 

If responsibility is measured solely 
by acreage or volume owned, the forest 
industries have the least responsibility 
of the major landowner classifications, 
The primary forest industries will be the 
first ones called upon to cut (or buy) 
and manufacture the timber required in 
years to come. Their own future is tied 
up with the overall problem of assuring 
an adequate future wood supply. In this 
both their stockholders and their thou- 
sands upon thousands of employees have 
a vital stake as well. So the responsibili- 
ty of the forest industries is far broader 
than timber ownership alone would in- 
dicate. Most of their supplies of logs and 
pulpwood come from other public and 
private ownerships, and with only 13 per 
cent of the forest land in their posses 
sion, their dependence as a group on out- 
side wood will increase over the years, 
rather than diminish. 


The Forest Service agrees that for the 
most part, industry forest lands are bet- 
ter managed and more adequately 
stocked than other private holdings. 
Probably more money is spent on man- 
agement per acre of ownership than is 
available to the Forest Service for similar 
work on federal lands. As to stocking, 
the figures on growing stock in the 1952 
survey do not begin to reflect the im- 
provement in volume of stocking brought 
about by planting, even up to that time. 
For example, planted pine trees in the 
South do not reach a size to be recorded 
as measurable volume until about 12 
years of age. Then they come into the 
picture at 10 to 14 cords to the acre. 
None of the trees planted in the 11 years 
preceding the survey would show up as 
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CIVILIAN RESPONSIBILITIES 





By MAURICE K. GODDARD 


- Secretary 


Department of Forests and Waters 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


MUST admit that when you assigned 

me the task of talking about the 
citizen’s role in meeting today’s resource 
challenge, I thought you picked the 
wrong candidate. 

I have had experience working for 
timber owners. I have been a practicing 
conservationist and educator for most 
of my working life. And I have been 
privileged to administer a public re- 
source agency for the last few years— 
never have I been an honest-to-goodness 
live specimen of a civilian... . 

It was only upon sober reflection that 
I realized that in the public administra- 
tion of a resource agency one devotes 
most of his energies not to day-to-day 
operational problems but to that delicate 
process known to the high priests of po- 
litical science as “reconciling the pres- 
sures of many interests.” 

Please believe me when I say that in 
such a position one soon learns to appre- 
ciate the power and the impact of many 
ordinary citizens upon the formulation 
of policy. 

That is why an editorial published last 
week by one of vur outstanding conser- 
vation organizations here in Pennsyl- 
vania struck me as a trifle ironic. The 
piece took the “big interests” to task for 
spending lots of money to make their 
voices heard in the halls of Congress and 
our legislatures. 

“When the financial resources of the 
special interests,’ the editorial reads, 
“are used to drown out the lower decibels 
of the ordinary citizen, a grave danger 
to the democratic process exists.” 

It goes on: 

“Perhaps the cause of conservation 
has suffered as much as any other from 
the abuse of democratic privilege by 
special interests. Consider the stockmen 
and lumber and mining interests who are 













































































so viciously fighting the Wilderness 
Preservation Bill. Consider the outdoor 
advertising companies which are doing 
everything in their power to prevent con- 
trol of the billboards on our new high- 
ways. Consider the manufacturers’ as- 
sociations which are violently opposing 
federal water pollution control — and 
then consider the people of America. 
The people of America want wilderness 
preserved, they want highways without 
billboards, they want clean water. Their 
wishes are evident to congressmen and 
senators who hold public hearings on 
these matters and who know the public 
temper. But these people, the people of 
America, are busy on their day-to-day 
jobs. There is a living to be made, chil- 
dren to be tended, dishes and clothes to 
be washed, a house and grounds to be 
maintained. Most of our citizens just 
don’t have the time to set forth their 
wishes in headline type. But the special 
interests do have the time—and the 
money. They pull out the stops and use 
every method. .. . 

“Tet our legislators keep in mind,” 
the editorial concludes, “that it is not 
money that talks, it is not noise that 
talks, it is the voice of the majority of 
citizens, no matter how small, that com- 
mands. . .” 

I think this a pretty representative 
sample of the thinking of many groups 
in conservation. The battle, as they see 
it, is against the “big interests”—a battle 
that, because most conservation groups 
have little money and still less political 
influence, they stand little chance of 
winning. 

I question this. Oh, I can vouch as 
well as anybody for the financial priva- 
tion from which most conservation or- 
ganizations suffer. I have helped bail 
several out of the poor house. 

But as for political influence, I must 
disagree. 

Someone, a few years ago, found out 
that the legislators receive more mail 
from their constituents about conserva- 
tion than any other subject. 

A distinguished senator once told me 
that the surest way to get a bill passed 
in Washington was to get the ladies’ 
garden clubs behind it. 

It has been estimated that well over 
15 million people in the United States 
are dues-paying members of conservation 
organizations. 

Now, as the editorial which I read 
states, the voices of these persons indi- 
vidually are in the lower decibels, but 
their combined volume is formidable and 




















Charles A. Connaughton, regional for- 
ester, United States Forest Service, pre 
sided at “Meeting the Impacts” panel 


our political representatives realize that 
they ignore this well-organized segment 
of the public at their own peril. Conser- 
vation has become a full-fledged political- 
ly influential movement. 

A superlative example of the influence 
these organizations are able to exert is 
that exercised recently by The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association in getting 
budget cuts restored for fire-fighting in 
Alaska. 

The Izaak Walton League has played 
a vital part in the continuing effort to 
clean up our polluted waterways. Sports- 
men’s groups of every description have 
been instrumental in fostering wildlife 
management. The National Audubon So- 
ciety has argued for the enactment of 
some of the most important conserva- 
tion laws. 
~ We can point to numerous examples, 
throughout the past half-decade, of re- 
source statutes placed on the books 
through the vigorous urging of organized 
conservationists—the creation of our na- 
tional and state forests and parks, for 
example, or the establishment of water 
pollution laws, sound fish and wildlife 
management, and such agencies as the 
Soil Conservation Service. 

These achievements are praiseworthy. 
I do not think I am too far off-base when 
I say that largely through efforts like 
these on the part of many different kinds 
of people—most of them, incidentally, 
non-specialists in the resource field—we 
have some of the best conservation laws 
in the world. 

As we all know, however, today this is 
not enough. The resource crisis posed by 
a rapidly expanding industrial-urban 
society with an enormous appetite for 
raw materials and space can not be re- 
solved by an atomized collection of or- 
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Vincent Finnigan 


|. Leading AFA members in a commu- 
nity sing at Shawnee State Park were Bill 
Lynn (left) of West Va. Pulp and Paper 
Co. and G. P. Sykes, North Carolina 


2. The gracious “first lady of AFA” 
Mrs. Don P. Johnston, (left) enjoys a 
chat with Forest Service Chief R. E. Mc- 
Ardle. In back are former AFA presi- 
dent and Mrs. William S. Rosecrans 
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3. These forestry leaders having a seri- 
ous discussion in a quiet corner at Bed- 
ford are William Laybourne (right) ex- 
ecutive director of Ohio Forestry Assn. 
and Fred E. Hornaday exec. vice presi- 
dent of The American Forestry Assn. 


t. The long registration lines at the an- 
nual meeting were expertly managed by 
AFA’s business manager Mrs. Jane 
Evans (standing) and another member 
of the AFA staff, Mrs. Dorothy Dixon 


>. Mr. P. H. Glatfelter, chairman of 
the board, P. H. Glatfelter Paper Co. 
examines gavels, each made of a dif- 
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ferent species of wood, one of the many 
exhibits on display at the hotel. Mr. 
Glatfelter also serves as one of the three 
forest 


commissioners in Pennsylvania 


6. One of the magnificent old homes 
of Bedford visited by AFA members was 
the home of the Paul I. Detwilers. Here 
Mrs. Detwiler, left, points out old hand- 
_hewn timber used in the fireplace to 


Mrs. Charles Flory of South Carolina 


Numerous recreational facilities were 
available at the Bedford Springs Hotel in- 
cluding, shuffleboard courts, 18-hole golf 


course, riding stable, swimming pool 


%. Miss Annie Gilchrist (left) Bedford 
town historian, shows one of her prize 
possessions, an Indian Eve trunk made 
in 1777, to Mrs. W. D. Pine of Eureka, 
California. Miss Gilchrist displayed her 
valuable antiques for the AFA members 


¥%. Mr. Karl T. Frederick, AFA board 
member, (left) and AFA Forester Ken- 
neth B. Pomeroy check final arrange- 
ments for the annual banquet at which 
Mr, Frederick presided as toastmaster. 
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10. Miss Edith Riddle of Altoona, Pa., 
pauses to admire candlestick in home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund S. Shuck, which 
was built in 1848. The Italian fireplace 
with a hand carved hunting scene inset 
in bronze dated 1732 is magnificent 


1l. Mr. P. T. Coolidge of Bangor, 
Maine (left) engages in lively luncheon 
discussion with Dr. Wilson Compton, an 
AFA board member of Seneca, Virginia 


12. Miss Patricia Moss, editor of the 
Prudential Log, and Clint Davis, chief, 
I & E, Forest Service, enjoyed hearing 
each others Trail Rider experiences. Miss 
Moss showed colored slides of her Trail 
Ride last summer, and Mr. Davis showed 
a movie of his Wind River Trail Ride 


13. Mr. C. L. Hassinger, second from 
right, has been a member of the asso- 


ciation for 53 years. He is seated with, 
from left, Mr. Elwood Maunder, Mr. A. 
B. Recknagel, and Miss B. Pagenstecher 


14. Mrs. Katharine Jackson Lee, an 
AFA board member, left, and Mrs. 
George W. Merck, wife of a board mem- 
ber, look at map showing post-confer- 
ence tours available to AFA members 


15. “How to operate a fire pump” was 
the topic of this discussion as each of 
these ladies had just won an Indian Fire 
Pump. These ladies are, from left, Mrs. 
J. Clyde Crawford and Mrs. Paul Lewis 


16. Everyone admired the outstanding 
collection of antique Wedgwood at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. P. N. Risser, Sr. 
Here Mrs. Risser shows AFA staff mem- 
ber Dorothy Dixon a prize candlestick. 
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J. B. Zimmerman, right, points out forestry’s new “little inch” 
pipe line, a plastic hose that conducts tree sap to sugar house 


a ae has even reached the 
maple syrup industry, AFA mem- 
bers discovered when they toured the 
J. B. Zimmerman tree farm at Stoystown, 
Pennsylvania. “With pipe lines feeding 
the sap water into the sugar house vats 
for processing, we have almost reached 
the point where I can sit back in a rock- 
ing chair while the syrup takes care of 
itself,” Chemist Alfred C. Harris told 
the surprised visitors. 

These unique innovations in maple 
syrup production developed at the Zim- 
merman tree farm may have a profound 
effect on the industry throughout the 
country. Currently there are only 16,000 
to 20,000 producers in the country, and 
only five per cent of the sugar maple trees 
have been tapped. One reason for this 
industrial lag is that traditional produc- 
tion demands hard, heavy work. This ob- 
stacle Mr. Zimmerman has eliminated 
with his pipe line system of transporting 
the sap water. 

The pipe lines that had been inserted 
in the tree were merely for demonstra- 
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tion purposes, Mr. Zimmerman explained 
to the group, as the sap water can only 
be collected during a six-week period in 
the early spring when the sap is running 
in the trees. The plastic pipe lines from 
each tree, resembling hoses, operate as 
a feeder system into a main trunk line, 
he continued, which is piped directly into 
the sugar house for final processing. 
When the sap-collecting project is in 
full operation the tree farm is a maze of 
light green pipe lines. 

This new process is more sanitary and 
less expensive than the traditional bucket 
method for gathering the sap. Under the 
new method it is necessary to tap only 
once each year, twice by the other sys- 
tem; since the line is inserted directly 
into the tree, the sap is not exposed to 
foreign matter in the air, as it is when 
standing in buckets. The cost of the line 
is only a few cents a foot, and it is made 
of a plastic material which will not 
break when the thermometer drops be- 
low freezing. The pressure produced by 
each tree, about 18 pounds, is more than 


Alfred C. Harris, right, chemist for Zimmerman’s sugar house 
operates valve for Lloyd Partain, left, Dr. J. Clyde Underwood 


enough to push the sap through the lines. 

However, there is still one obstacle in 
this operation which the Zimmermans 
have yet to overcome—deer. The herds 
are numerous in that part of Pennsyl- 
vania, and when they run through the 
forest at night they often break the pipe 
lines. This really is not too serious a 
problem, as it only involves repairing 
some individual feeder lines and the 
main system is not affected. 

Once the sap has been piped into the 
sugar house it is boiled in a series of 
vats. As sap water only contains 2 per 
cent sugar, and the law regulating the 
marketing of syrup requires 65 per cent 
sugar, the excess water is boiled off to 
increase the percentage. The vats, heated 
by a steam boiler, will boil down 500 
gallons of sap water an hour. The syrup 
is then filtered through trays to remove 
foreign particles known as sugar sand. 
Then, still hot, the syrup is poured into 
sterilized cans, and is ready for sale. 

Mr. Zimmerman told the group he 

(Turn to page 62) 
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By BETTY KINDLEBERGER 


The field trip included a stop at 
strip mined area which had been 
planted with white pine seedlings 








A. C. Negley of New Enter- 
prize operated old stream 
tractor on the Clouse farm 


When tractor whistle blew 
members scurried to Clouse 
barn where lunch was served 
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OREGONIAN IS FIRST WOMAN TO WIN DSA 


RS. Marion T. Weatherford, an 

Oregon conservationist, became the 
first woman in history to receive The 
American Forestry Association’s Distin- 
guished Service Award. Mrs. Weather- 
ford was among the five leading conser- 
vationists so honored at the Association’s 
Annual Meeting in Bedford, Pennsy]l- 
vania. Others who were honored were: 
Newton Bishop Drury, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; William H. Carr, Tucson Ari- 
zona; Judge Harley Langdale, Valdosta, 
Georgia; and William Douglas Pine, 
Eureka, California. 

AFA has presented Distinguished Serv- 
ice Awards each year since 1949 to in- 
dividuals whose contributions to conser- 
vation are considered outstanding and 
beyond the call of norma] duty. Mr. 
Christopher M. Granger, chairman of 
the Awards Committee, and Mr. Fred E. 
Hornaday, executive vice president of 
AFA, presented the awards. 

Mrs. Marion T. Weatherford — 
Field of General Service: “. . . As for- 
mer chairman of the Department of 
Natural Resources for the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, she exhorted 
members to action through her cogently 
written conservation bulletins and widely- 


Californians Pine and Drury are congratulated by 
DeWitt Nelson (1), California resources director 





circulated radio script, ‘A Home in the 
Country.’ To augment these efforts, she 
travelled thousands of miles, at her own 
expense, to carry the conservation mes- 
sage to thousands of women in person. 
As e result of these efforts, the year 
1955-56 saw 29 federation affiliates reach- 
ing a peak tree-planting production of 
3,401,936 trees .. . When The American 
Forestry Association in 1956 launched a 
campaign to curb wildfires in the South, 
she took it upon herself to arouse south- 
ern women to ihe seriousness of the sit- 
uation and then led them in person to 
the first Southern Forest Fire Preven- 
tion Conference at New Orleans. . . .” 

William H. Carr — Field of Public 
Information: “In his specialized field 
this individual has few if any peers. He 
is a technician, a creator, an educator, 
and, yes, a showman. Millions of Amer- 
icans who have profited by his art know 
that his Bear Mountain Museum in New 
York, Arizona-Sonora Desert Museum in 
Arizona, and Ghost Ranch Museum in 
New Mexico are his conservation monu- 
ments. But, in the opinion of many, this 
individual reached a new zenith even 
for him when the Charles Lathrop Pack 
Forestry Foundation last year at Tuc- 








son’s Arizona-Sonora Desert Museum in- 


troduced to the members of our associa- ~ 


tion his saga of water in America, now 


known across the entire nation as ‘Water 


Street, U.S.A.’” By showing Americans 
“actual objects in place,” Mr. Carr has 
won recognition as the “man who made 
museums come alive.” 

Judge Harley Langdale — Field of 
Business and Industry: “This business 
leader and jurist . . . has won the right 
to be called a professional forester ... 
During the depths of the depression, 
when many landowners were letting their 
woodlands go for taxes, this man’s faith 
in the future of the forests remained un- 
shaken. He held on under trying circum. 
stances. Today he is practicing intensive 
forestry on more than 200,000 acres of 
excellent pine forests. These enlightened 
operations in land management, carried 
on over a period of years, served as a 
beacon to less progressive landowners 
and demonstrated that sound forestry has 
great economic potential and other mul- 
tiple use benefits . . . He next revitalized 
the naval stores industry by organizing 
a Naval Stores Cooperative and was an 
important cog in improving that indus- 
try’s status both in Georgia and Florida.” 


Philip Livingston, publisher (1), received Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry Assn. award from Dr. Maurice Goddard 
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1959 Award Winners (1 to r) William H. Carr, Arizona; Newton Bishop Drury and William Doug- 
las Pine, both of California; Mrs. Marion T. Weatherford, Oregon; and Judge Harley Langdale, Georgia 


Newton Bishop Drury — Field of 
Public Service: This gentleman is con- 
sidered one of those foresighted indi- 
viduals “who have dedicated their lives 
to the preservation and protection of 
superlative examples of the country’s 
virgin forests, deserts, flora, fauna, and 
scenic grandeur.” He is “in the fore- 
front of those who have helped to create 
and protect state and national parks. 
From 1919 to 1940 he was the dominant 


spirit in saving the redwoods and in 
establishing the California State Park 
System. From 1940 to 1951 he directed 
the destinies of the National Park Serv- 
ice, and no one has ever surpassed him 
in his selfless spirit of dedication to this 
task and in his insistence on the highest 
possible standards. The years 1951 to 
1959 found him back in California again 
where the state backed him in his Five 
Year Plan to improve park and beach 


Awards Chairman Christopher M. Granger congratulates 
Mr. Drury, a former director of National Park Service 


facilities he had helped to create. .. .” 

William Douglas Pine — Field of 
Education: “The fact that leading sheep 
and cattle ranchers in Humboldt County, 
California, today are leading the way in 
applying advanced forestry practices, 
and indeed are insisting that foresters 
afd lumbermen toe the mark in their 
own methods, is largely due to the mis- 
sionary efforts of this county farm ad- 
visor . . . Convinced that farm and ranch 
prospects in the area were bleak unless 
bolstered by a tree economy, this indi- 
vidual in the early 1930’s and 1940's 
convinced stockmen that it was wrong 
to convert all forest land to pasture and 
that such conversion is possible, and suc- 
cessful, only on those sites where the 
soil, slope and aspect are congenial .. . 
The ranchers followed his advice, profited 
by it, and today swear by this county 
farm advisor . . . All this was accom- 
plished by a man whose task is supposed 
to be basically agriculture.” 

These annual selections are made by 
AFA’s Awards Committee and approved 
by the board of directors. The committee 
this year consisted of Mr. Christopher M. 
Granger, chairman, Mr. Horace M. Al- 
bright, Dr. Samuel T. Dana, Colonel J. E. 
McCaffrey, Mr. Lloyd E. Partain, and 
Mr. Ernest F. Swift. 
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ACH town should have a park, 

or rather a primitive forest, of 
five hundred or a thousand acres, 
where a stick should never be cut 
for fuel, a common possession for- 
ever ... let us keep the New World 
new.” 

So wrote Henry David Thoreau in 
his Journal in 1859. People today 
say, “If only they had listened— 
what it would have meant to us 
now!” 

But it’s not that simple. Setting 
aside land is the easiest part. Keep- 
ing it intact is the real test. Instead 
of criticizing our ancestors, let’s 
check ourselves. Are we meeting the 
test of preserving what we have? 

Our swelling metropolises have 
temporarily included, in the sprawl 
of their growth, many green islands 
of woodlands, farmland, even park- 
land. Then land values and tax as- 
sessments soar until owners must 
either “develop” or sell. Next it ap- 
pears that any surviving parklands 
are the “only” possibilities left for 
new schools, stadia, freeways, park- 
ing lots, or land-fill dumps. And of 
course such parkland lies athwart 
the cheapest routes for all our serv- 
ice lines—of water, power, gas, etc. 

It’s easy to say “Too bad!” where 
no open space was set aside. It’s hard- 
er to say “It’s worth the cost!” if 
we have it and are confronted with 


the price of its preservation. 

Antioch College and the citizens 
of Yellow Springs, Ohio, are now 
facing their test. Here splendid 
tracts of forest, field, and stream 
were set aside thirty years and more 
ago through the efforts of several 
men of vision. Today Ohio’s boom- 
ing economy and Dayton’s metro- 
politan growth are pressing upon 
Yellow Springs and its parklands. 

The situation was dramatized last 
year when it appeared that Glen 
Helen, the outdoor education prop- 
erty of Antioch College, would be 
disrupted by a major interstate 
highway and by a sewer trunk line 
and disposal plant. The highway 
plan was defeated by overwhelming 
protests from throughout Ohio and 
beyond. The sewer plan hinges upon 
decisions in Yellow Springs, and at 
this writing is in a state of crisis. 

The history of these parklands 
dates back to 1804, when one Lewis 
Davis built a log tavern by the vol- 
uminous, mineral-charged Yellow 
Spring, right on the stage road link- 
ing Cincinnati to Springfield. From 
this beginning eventually grew a 
popular vacation resort, Neff Park, 
preserving the handsome wooded ra- 
vine or “glen” of the Yellow Springs 
Creek. West of the glen there devel- 
oped the village of Yellow Springs 
with Antioch College. 


In the 1920’s, under tormer Presi. 
dent Arthur E. Morgan, Antioch 
College began its climb to national 
distinction. Morgan, the innovator 
of the “study plus work” philosophy, 
believed also in the educational 
value of the land and its life. The 
former Neff Park was long since out 
of business and looking for buyers, 
Morgan begged, borrowed, and tore. 
stalled other buyers until an Anti- 
och alumnus, Hugh Taylor Birch, 
came to his aid. Let Birch speak for 
himself through his deed of | this 
land, and of much additional acre- 
age, to Antioch College: 

“I, Hugh Taylor Birch . . . having 
in mind the scene of my youth where 
many cherished hours were spent . .. 
tramping through the wooded glen 

in enjoyment of its natural 
beauty and being desirous of 
establishing a memorial to my loving 
daughter, Helen Birch Bartlett, 
through the preservation of these 
woods, cliffs, springs, streams . . . do 
hereby give . . . the following real 
estate . . . to have and to hold the 
same to the only proper use of said 
grantee, Antioch College, and _ its 
successors forever. . . .” 

When Birch gave Glen Helen to 
Antioch he was eighty years old. He 
labored vigorously in the glen, build. 
ing trails and planting trees, almost 
to the day of his death at ninety- 


No cafeteria line for these sixth-graders whose appetites have been whetted by a day-long class out- 
of-doors, These youngsters were first to use the outdoor recreation center sponsored by Antioch College 
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four. One of his jobs was preventing 
the village of Yellow Springs from 
putting its initial sewer system into 
the glen. He gave the village land 
elsewhere for a _ disposal plant, 
stipulating as a condition that pollu- 
tion should never enter the streams. 
Glen Helen’s fight for survival had 
already begun. 

Antioch College has ever since 
been carrying forward Arthur Mor- 
gan’s vision of land as an education- 
al facility. For the land is mute, and 
requires interpretation if its fullest 
meanings are to be experienced. 
A trailside museum was built at the 
glen entrance, and all comers were 
welcomed to explore pathways 
through the undisturbed wilderness 
portion of the glen. Qualified stu- 
dents, not only from Antioch but 
also from the Yellow Springs High 
School, now are hired to be guides 
for visiting groups that wish this 
service. That portion of Glen Helen 
thac had been good cropland is now 
farmed in co-operation with the Soil 
Conservation Service as a demonstra- 
tion of conservation methods, and 
Antioch pays taxes on that acreage. 
Certain rougher pieces are planted 
to native and hybrid nut trees in co- 
operation with the Ohio Nut Grow- 
ers Association and the Federal 
jureau of Plant Industry. Other old 
cleared areas, too steep or worn, are 


Tree planting demonstration for stu- 
dents at school forest at Glen Helen 


NOVEMBER, 1959 


Group of youngsters enjoy hike through the 
forest, right in path of proposed highway 


Entrance to Antioch’s year-round conserva- 
tion camp serving Ohio’s school children 
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in process of planned reversion to 
nature. What is learned here will be 
of value to those communities that 
wish to re-create parkland where no 
forest remains. 

Every effort has been made to 
share fully the educational oppor- 
tunities in Glen Helen with the Yel- 
low Springs community. The use of 
one hundred acres of glen land was 
leased without charge to the local 
high school as the Yellow Springs 
School Forest. Part of this was re- 
planted by the Ohio Division of For- 
estry and included measured test 
plots of plantation management. 
More has been planted by the high 
school students who are now doing 
a thriving Christmas tree business. 
The annual community Christmas 
Tree Festival which the students con- 
duct has been netting over $600.00 
profit for the high school. 

The services of Glen Helen do not 
stop with Yellow Springs. Through 
the energetic work of Antioch’s for- 
mer president Samuel B. Gould, 
$170,000 was contributed for an Out- 
door Education Center by persons 
who wished Glen Helen’s services to 
be more widely shared. Public school 
classes from a fifty-mile radius come 
here, one after the other, throughout 
the school year for a week of outdoor 
living and learning. On weekends 
and through the summer the center 
is used for such conferences and 
training programs as are enhanced 
by an out-door setting. 

This pioneering in the use of land 
for education was of course under- 
taken for its own sake, but it was also 
realized by the glen staff that some 
day the test of survival would come, 
and that service to the public would 
constitute the best defense. 

Meanwhile, adjoining Glen Helen 
on the east, another fine park de- 
veloped when a wealthy gentleman 
farmer, John Bryan, deeded his fields 
and forests to the state of Ohio. 
(Bryan was said to have driven 
spikes into his finest trees so that no 
saw mill would dare to buy them.) 
Today John Bryan State Park has 
within or adjoining its, 750 acres 
four youth camps, outstanding areas 
of naturalistic landscaping, and rare 
vegetation in Clifton Gorge—though 
some of the gorge is still outside its 
boundary. 

Glen Helen and John Bryan Park 
together constitute 1750 acres of the 
most active outdoor education facili- 
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ties in Ohio. They constitute a large 
green island in a region of high 
land value, still predominantly agri- 
cultural but rapidly becoming resi- 
dential. 

Now the time of testing has ar- 
rived. The people of this region do 
not need to say, “If only land had 
been kept!” They have it. But they 
do need to ask, “Are we going to 
hold it?” 

First the problem of the Yellow 
Springs sewer system was raised 
again. The village had long since 
outgrown its original system, and 
overflow was frequently entering the 
streams through Glen Helen. Correc- 
tion was now mandatory under the 
Ohio pollution control laws. The 
village renewed its plan to install a 
trunk line and disposal plant in the 
glen ravine, assuring the college that 
once installed no further enlarge- 
ment would ever be needed, and that 
all traces of the installation would 
quickly disappear. The college was 
inclined this time to assent, under 
the impression that any other plan 
would impose a heavier financial 
burden on the village. 

These assurances were called into 
question by the newly-constituted 
Glen Helen Advisory Board. This 
board had been created to supply the 
growing Glen Helen program with 
representative state-wide advice and 
support. The college began to ex- 
amine more closely the effect of the 
sewer plan on the glen. 

Then in September, 1958, came 
the bombshell: a highway through 
Glen Helen! A 300-foot wide, dual- 
lane, fenced-off right-of-way, part of 
the new federally-supported inter- 
state system! It would split in two 
the Yellow Springs School Forest, 
destroy the plantation test plots, and 
cut off access for the Christmas Tree 
Festival. It would pass within a 
stone’s throw of the Outdoor Edu- 
cation Center, with an interchange 
just beyond. 

Protests began pouring in to the 
Ohio Department of Highways. 
One of the department’s consultants 
inquired if it would help to shift 
the highway eastward to roughly the 
boundary of Glen Helen and John 
Bryan State Park—as though 300 
feet could be contained in a bound- 
ary line. The unbroken green island 
of the two contiguous properties 
would thus be separated; access would 
still be blocked to the school forest; 


and now a Girl Scout camp at the 
edge of the park would be affected. 
All concerned agreed to stand firm. 

An appeal was sent out as follows: 


October 21, 1958 
To All Friends of Glen Helen: 
To Advocates of Parks, Camps, For- 
ests, and Nature Preserves: 

A 300-foot DUAL HIGHWAY IS 
PLANNED THROUGH GLEN 
HELEN AND THE YELLOW 
SPRINGS SCHOOL FOREST. 

Glen Helen provides leadership in 
outdoor education and conservation, 
of service to all Ohio. 

We need the testimony of wide. 
spread public opinion. Write Gov- 
ernor O'Neill of your concern for 
Glen Helen and for the inviolability 
of parks and natural areas. Ask him 
for his stand. 

Ask your friends and organiza- 
tions to do the same. 

Write now to: 
GOVERNOR C. WM. O’NEILL 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Sincerely yours, 
Kenneth W. Hunt 
Director of Glen Helen 


The response was immense. In 
Yellow Springs letters went forth 
from civic organizations, churches, 
and schools. Across the state people 
were alerted by the leaders of the 
conservation societies, the garden 
clubs, the youth and recreation agen- 
cies. 

Within two weeks — just before 
election—the situation appeared to 
be saved. Governor O’Neill wrote 
that he was instructing the Highway 
Department to study other possible 
locations “‘so as to thus avoid going 
through Glen Helen” and “so as 
[not] to harm any state park or rec- 
reational area.” 

Now the college could take stock. 
Immediate disruption of Glen Hel- 
en had been averted. But what had 
been regarded as a remote, urbanized 
tomorrow now looked very much 
closer. Presumably the highway 
would still pass close to Yellow 
Springs. Motels and shops would 
spring up by the interchanges, where 
traffic would swing off for Dayton. 
New housing developments would 
mushroom now that cities beyond 
would be so easily reached. The 
Glen Helen-Bryan Park area would 
truly become a green island in a 
surging suburban sea, much sooner 
than supposed. 

In January, 1959, heavy rains 
struck Ohio, the most severe since 
the nearly-forgotten 1913 flood, and 
practical engineering doubts ap- 
peared concerning a sewer in Glen 
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Helen. Water inundated the valley 
from one side to the other, rising ten 
feet above usual stream level. Would 
the thirty-six manholes in the pro- 
posed sewer remain tight in this 
flow? Incipient new channels broke 
away from existing stream beds. 
Wherever the sewer crossed a stream 
it was to be enclosed in concrete, but 
what if the stream should change its 
channel? The main paths were 
severely washed out where there was 
no protective network of roots and 
surface growth. What would happen 
to the loose fill that would cover 
the sewer trench? 

Accordingly, Antioch College 
sought independent engineering ad- 
vice. In March the engineers sub- 
mitted a report to the College. Out- 
standing among its points were 
these: 1) Adequate design for a sew- 
er line in the glen had not been 
shown; 2) maintenance of such a 
line would be a costly necessity; 3) a 
permanent access route must be 
maintained for the whole mile and 
a third of the line. 


Therefore the college insisted on 
a much more detailed statement of 
the sewer plans. In June the village 
engineering consultant submitted re- 
vised figures, in which the estimate 
of the proposed line had been multi- 
plied by three and a half times! This 
brought the cost of the sewer line 
and disposal plant in Glen Helen to 
within 5.5 per cent of the cost of an 
alternative system which would 
spare the glen. 

There remained, however, the ob- 
jection by the village that the alter- 
native plan would involve the con- 
tinual expense of pumping the sew- 
age over a high point on the route, 
whereas the gravity flow line through 
the glen was held to be cost free. 
This overlooks, of course, the unpre- 
dictable costs of maintenance and 
repair following floods. 

But this is getting ahead of the 
story. Enter again the highway into 
the drama! For in February it was 
discovered that the Highway Depart- 
ment’s consultants had rejected al- 
ternatives and were recommending 
that the highway go through the 
Glen Helen—Bryan Park area after 
all. Governor O'Neill had lost the 
November election. New appeals 
must be sent to his successor, Gov- 
ernor Michael V. DiSalle. By now 
many influential friends of Glen 
Helen were ready to help. Meetings 
were held in Columbus. The Deputy 
Director of Highways came to Yel- 
low Springs and toured Glen Helen 


och for highway officials, heads of 
leading conservation and citizens’ 
organizations, and college and vil- 
lage representatives. The village of- 
ficials indicated territory west of 
town, on the opposite side from the 
glen, where the highway would be 
more acceptable. The highway staff 
discussed plans freely and with 
courtesy and understanding. The 
meeting ended amicably and hope- 
fully. 

Finally, at the end of March, word 
came from Governor DiSalle: the 
highway would go west of town. 
Glen Helen was saved—from one of 
its perils. 

This outcome was hailed as a sig- 
nificant gain in the growing effort to 
preserve parks and natural areas 
from the spreading metropolises and 
their concrete tentacles. A national 
conservation society, the Nature 
Conservancy, together with the Con- 
servation and Research Foundation, 
sponsored a booklet, “Witnesses to 
Wilderness,” publicizing Glen Hel- 
en’s victory as a case history to 
hearten other beleaguered parks. 

Yet quietly, all this time, discus- 
sion about the sewer continued be- 
tween village officials and Antioch 
trustees and administrators. The 
issue finally broke into the news- 
papers in September when it be- 


Heart of Glen Helen’s natural area 
which was set aside thirty years ago 
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came apparent that each side was un- 
yielding. 

Now feelings run high in Yellow 
Springs between those who believe 
the village plan for a sewer in the 
glen is economical and feasible and 
those who believe it is not; between 
those who think the effect of the 
sewer on Glen Helen will be negligi- 
ble and those who fear it will be 
severe; between those who are not 
worried about keeping the glen and 
those who believe the test of its sur- 
vival is now under way. 

Of course the friends of Glen Hel- 
en throughout Ohio are as staunch- 
ly opposed to the sewer as they were 
to the highway. Why then are so 
many in Yellow Springs now saying, 
“But this is different?’ Obviously 
the difference is whether or not one 
is directly involved in paying the 
possible price of preservation. 

At this writing, it remains to be 
seen whether the people of Yellow 
Springs will pass the test of holding 
what they have. And the people of 
Yellow Springs are the people of 
America. Each of us in our own com- 
munities may sooner or later face 
their choice. It is a choice between 
tangible taxes and the intangible 
benefits that open space and natural 
beauty can contribute to the human 
spirit. 


Two Antioch student counselors con- 
duct sixth-graders on a nature hike 


Waters rising! Streams some- 
times rise 10 feet above the 
normal level after heavy rain 


with college staff. 
A luncheon was arranged at Anti- 
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‘“*A Man’s Home Is His Castle. . .” 


now have a workable method of com- 
municating with the states. This co- 
operation will be an important part of 
our work. 

The actual commission staff in Wash- 
ington is small but efficient. Francis W. 
Sargent, former Commissioner of Nat- 
ural Resources of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, is the executive director. 
Dr. Norman Wengert, of the University 
of Maryland, is Deputy Director for 
Studies and has had wide experience in 
both the academic and administrative 
sides of resource management. In addi- 
tion, we will call on individual con- 
sultants and private consulting firms to 
the extent that they can enable us to get 
specific information as needed without 
having to enlarge our staff. 

The commission feels that this organi- 
zational concept, with its wide back- 
ground of experience and interests, its 
machinery for co-operation with federal 
agencies and the states, and its staff of 
specialists, will be able to carry out the 
project assigned. Personally, I feel most 
fortunate in having such a group with 
which to work. Many different points 
are represented, but all are united in 
dedication to the importance of the job. 

I would like to outline that job briefly. 
We are directed by Congress to make an 
intensive study of our national recrea- 
tion picture—both as it appears today 
and as it is likely to appear in the future. 
We are given the years 1976 and 2000 as 
specific target dates for planning. This 
study will involve an analysis of the fac- 
tors likely to affect our need for outdoor 
recreation needs—increased population, 
more leisure time, advances in trans- 
portation technology, more disposable in- 
come, and the other dynamic forces 
which are changing our way of living so 
dramatically. It will also include a 
survey of current reaction resources, 
their growth potential, and new areas 
for development. 

In the light of these studies, the com- 
mission is to make recommendations by 
September 1, 1961, for a program of 
action. These recommendations are to 
include the role in outdoor recreation of 
the states as well as that of the federal 
government. We will also take into ac- 
count community problems and _activi- 
ties. Indeed, the inter-relation of these 
three levels of approach will be one of 
our major concerns. 

Our look at the nation’s outdoor rec- 
reation situation is to be definitely an 
effort to get an overall perspective. 
Public Law 85-470 makes clear our 
objectives: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and 


(From page 19) 


House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress as- 

sembled, that in order to preserve, 

develop, and assure accessibility to all 

American people of present and future 

generations such quality and quantity 

of outdoor recreation resources as will 
be necessary and desirable for individ- 
ual enjoyment, and to assure the spirit- 
ual, cultural, and physical benefits that 
such outdoor recreation provides; in 
order to inventory and evaluate the 
outdoor recreation resources and op- 
portunities of the nation, to determine 
the types and location of such re- 
sources and opportunities which will 
be required by present and future gen- 
erations; and in order to make com- 
prehensive information and recommen- 
dations leading to these goals avail- 
able to the President, the Congress, 
and the individual states and terri- 
tories, there is hereby authorized and 
created a bipartisan Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission.” 

We are all familiar with the booming 
demands on our recreation resources— 
the substantial annual increase in visits 
to national forests—the huge increase in 
boat sales—the skyrocketing trend in 
hunting and fishing license sales. If we 
project these upward trends to the 
future, we can get some idea of the tre- 
mendous demand our recreation re- 
sources face. 

But even more dramatic than these 
figures is public experience. It takes no 
elaborate statistics to tell those seeking 
outdoor recreation that it is difficult to 
find a camping spot—that in some areas 
it is almost impossible to find a place to 
launch a boat—and that the choice 
hunting and fishing areas are becoming 
choked with fellow sportsmen. 

As our nation grows, we know this 
situation will become even more serious 
—and more frustrating. 

Of course, many of those concerned 
with outdoor recreation are planning 
ahead. Various federal agencies have 
conducted and are conducting surveys 
—the Forest Service’s recreation study, 
for example. Also, many states are pre- 
paring programs for the future and vari- 
ous private agencies are concerned with 
the problem. 

But each of these is necessarily and 
properly concerned with the elements of 
outdoor recreation which apply to its 
particular responsibility. Thus, the 
Forest Service is charged with the man- 
agement of our national forests, so natu- 
rally its planning must focus on that re- 
source. The same is true of other federal 
agencies with management responsibili- 
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ties. The individual states cannot be ex. 
pected to approach the problem with an 
outlook encompassing the needs of the 
entire nation, for that is not their con- 
cern, nor can communities plan beyond 
their own boundaries. But the recrea- 
tion-seeking public is not stopped by 
lines on a map—be they divisions of city, 
state, or federal responsibility. 

The commission’s study must tran- 
scend these limitations if it is to recom. 
mend policies with the entire national 
picture in mind. It must carefully weigh 
the various demands for recreation on 
our land resources. And these demands 
must be considered in the light of the 
need for houses, factories, highways, 
grazing land, timber production and 
other things that also require land. 

Of course, the work that has already 
been done by groups with special or 
specific responsibilities will be enor. 
mously valuable to the work of the com- 
mission. Wherever possible, we shall 
use studies and data collected by various 
sources to the fullest extent that they are 
useful to us. We will not duplicate the 
work of others. Our job is to interpret 
available data for our specific needs. 
Only where the information we need is 
not available does the commission in- 
tend to produce studies of its own. 

It is hoped that by standing back and 
taking a long-range view of our outdoor 
recreation situation, we can evolve rec- 
ommendations that will be of lasting as 
well as immediate value. 

One of our areas of major concern will 
be the better use of private lands for 
public recreation. This involves all 
levels of government—federal, state, and 
local—as well as private enterprise. And 
it is about this area that I would par- 
ticularly like to talk tonight. 

Private lands must continue to play 
an important role in our outdoor recrea- 
tion program—both for the immediate 
future and for the long pull. The com- 
mission has not yet studied this problem 
in detail, and of course we are not ready 
to put forth specific recommendations. 
But a few of the factors involved in this 
area are evident. 

This need to include private resources 
in our planning is rather obvious. In 
the first place, from a simple quantita- 
tive standpoint, it is evident that we 
must make some use of private lands for 
recreation. Over 73 per cent of all our 
land is in private hands. 

This percentage breakdown does not 
even adequately reflect the need to use 
private lands. We all know that most 
of the public lands are in the West, 
while most of the population is centered 
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in the East. New England and the 
Middle Atlantic states, for example, have 
over a quarter of our nation’s population 
and less than one-twentieth of its land. 
And 90 per cent of this land is in private 
hands! 

In addition to the quantitative factor, 
there is also the matter of quality. For 
the first hundred years of our history as 
a nation, it was the policy of the govern- 
ment to dispose of lands—to put them 
into private ownership. Naturally, the 
best land was taken first, and what was 
left remained public domain. So today, 
ijn many areas where there are public 
lands in the percentage columns, they 
do not really represent recreational op- 
portunities. 

This idea of public use of private 
lands is nothing new. In fact, commer- 
cial outdoor recreation operations, rang- 
ing from small campsites and local ski 
tows to large resort areas, are not only 
providing significant services but are 
also an important part of our economy. 
We certainly want to encourage sound 
and practical activities of this nature 
that are in the public interest. 

But, in addition to such planned com- 
mercial projects, there has been tradi- 
tionally a wide-spread and often un- 
authorized public use of private lands 
wherever possible for such things as 
hiking, picnicking. camping, fishing, and 
hunting. 

We have taken this use for granted— 
and here may be the heart of the prob- 
lem. This use has been generally ac- 
cepted and really not much of a prob- 
lem until the recent great growth in 
population and demand on our resources. 
A woodlot owner is not likely to mind 
if a hunter or two a year comes on his 
land. But when faced with today’s 
thundering herds of Nimrods, he has 
every reason to be dismayed. 

To accommodate the ever-increasing 
number of Americans who are taking to 
the outdoors, we need public use of 
private lands. How such lands can be 
used for the mutual benefit of the public 
and the landowner may well be an im- 


portant part of this commission’s recom- 
mendations. 


Should we not benefit from our ex- 
perience in multiple use for public lands 
and start thinking along the same lines 
for private lands? 

Primary problems that come up are 
related to accessibility. And I use this 
word in its broadest sense. I am 
thinking not only of physical accessi- 
bility, important as that is, but of the 
many other factors involved—economic, 
administrative, political. 

And to these we must add the ques- 
tion of owner acceptance. I believe we 
In this country feel pretty much that 
man’s house is his castle. And that goes 
for the land around the house, whether 





suburban plot or vast acreage for 
farming or grazing. Thus, any long- 
range program to be successful must 
merit the voluntary co-operation of pri- 
vate land holders. 

There have already been efforts in 
this direction. The solutions have been 
as wide and varied as the different local 
situations. But we can learn much from 
these often ingenious devices. 

Perhaps the most work in this area 
has been done in hunting and fishing. 
In these sports the need to use private 
land has been most acute. But farmers 
have wearied of having their crops 
trampled, their fences cut or burned in 
campfires, their stock frightened or 
killed, and often, indeed, their own lives 
endangered. No wonder more and more 
of them are exercising their right of 
ownership and are posting their lands. 
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To offset this trend, groups of sports- 
men in many areas have banded together 
to work with the farmers. In some in- 
stances, a method of payment has been 
worked out to the landowner. In other 
cases, sportsmen guarantee the farmer 
against damage from their activities. 

In other situations, the government— 
state or local—has played a role in 
bringing private lands into the recrea- 
tion picture. Some states pay private 
owners to allow access to streams flowing 
through their lands. Other states rent 
tracts of land outright for hunting pur- 
poses and allow the owner to continue 
to use his land in any way which does 
not conflict with the hunting. 

I understand that our host state, Penn- 
sylvania, has a program whereby it 
carries out specific wildlife habitat im- 
provement on farms with the under- 
standing that the farmer will not post 
his land to hunting. Wyoming has de- 
veloped a system whereby a license to 
hunt pronghorn antelope includes a spe- 
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cial tag. When the hunter kills an ante- 
lope, he is supposed to give this tag to 
the landowner. The owner in turn sur- 
renders it to the state, which gives him a 
portion of the hunter’s fee. Some states 
have considered remitting a part of the 
real estate taxes to those landowners 
who agree to allow hunters on their 
land and allow development of wildlife 
ha}itat. 

Another promising area for recrea- 
tional use is in privately-owned timber- 
lands. They are probably the most im- 
portant single segment of private lands. 
Here I would like to pay tribute to the 
great work done by The American For- 
estry Association in furthering the reali- 
zation among timber growers that self- 
regulation and awareness of public rec- 
reational requirements may add up to 
good business as well as good citizenship. 

I have been much impressed by a 
statement of the American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries, which shows that, in 
1956 (the latest year for which figures 
are available) some 32,377,000 acres of 
private timberland were open to the 
public without permit. 

Still another area lies in recreational 
facilities run as adjuncts of private 
business enterprises. For example, I 
understand that the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company here in Pennsyl- 
vania has recently opened five thousand 
acres of its land on a commercial basis. 
This was done, I believe, after inde- 
pendent research revealed that such a 
venture was a good business opportunity. 

These are only a few of many possible 
ways in which greater use can be made 
of private lands for public recreational 
purposes. 

In concluding, I want to emphasize 
that my remarks represent only prelimi- 
nary thinking. Obviously, the commis- 
sion has not yet had the opportunity to 
give this matter full consideration. Be- 
fore it can recommend policies, it must 
find the answers to such questions as: 


1. To what extent does outdoor rec- 
reation require the public use of 
private lands? 

2. To what extent can we expect 
changes in the recreational habits, 
actions and desires of the public 
in 1976 and in 2000 to affect this 
need? 

3. How can public use of private 
lands for recreation be made com- 
patible with present and future 
private usages? 

4. What administrative economic and 
contractual problems are involved 
in the use of private lands? 

5. What private, local, state, and fed- 
eral funds will be available to com- 


pensate for the use of private 
lands? 


I know that I have left questions un- 
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answered and objections unmet. Cer- 
tainly, the public use of private lands is 
more complicated than this brief de- 
scription indicates. However, I wanted 
to bring to your attention one of the 
problems of co-existence of people and 
resources in which the commission is 
interested. 

This is, of course, but one of many 
such problems with which we—and you 
—are concerned. But it is hoped that 
with a bold, imaginative, and objective 
approach to a wide range of such issues, 
the commission may make a contribution 
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toward developing and preserving the 
benefits of the outdoors for all Ameri. 
cans—both present and of future gen- 
erations. 

Being with you this evening has in. 
deed been a great pleasure for me. | 
is the interest and concern of forward. 
thinking groups such as_ yours that 
brought the Outdoor Recreation Re. 
sources Review Commission into being. 
And your continuing interest and con- 
cern will be a great source of strength 
in transforming its recommendations into 
reality. 


“Boost The Standards” 
(From page 18) 


the “golden sixties” will increase the 
need for foresters so fast that the supply 
will not be able to keep pace with the 
demand. But can we count on expansion 
to solve this problem by itself? 

The entire modern history of America 
is a history of expansion. Since 1900, 
our population has jumped from 76 mil- 
lion people to something like 173 million, 
and the gross national product—in con- 
stant terms—has increased an estimated 
20 times. To cite just one specific, con- 
struction was started on five times as 
many non-farm dwelling units in 1957 
as was started in 1900. Yet, during this 
entire century, there has been no in- 


crease in the output of lumber in 
America. 
This might suggest that we have 


reached maximum output—that we can’t 
produce any more lumber than we are 
now producing. But over a quarter of 
the total area of our country is commer- 
cial forest land. Besides, lumber is a 
renewable resource. It takes time, but 
we can grow trees. Further, I’ve noticed 
that the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association doesn’t seem to feel that 
scarcity is the reason for the lack of in- 
crease in the lumber output. This year, 
as I’m sure you know, they have launched 
a $1.3 million National Wood Promotion 
Program designed, I understand, to buy 
their way into the hearts of the con- 
sumers. Such a program would be futile, 
of course, and a sheer waste of money if 
lumber production were already at maxi- 
mum output. 

The action taken by NLMA reminds 
me of one of my favorite Ogden Nash 
verses. It’s appropriate for me to men- 
tion this particular poem today, because 
it’s concerned with Columbus and the 
discovery of America. In this poem, 
Ogden Nash points out that after Colum- 
bus reported his discovery, the Spanish 
authorities threw him in jail, where— 


The fetters gave him welts, 

And they named America after some- 
body else; 

So the sad fate of Columbus ought to 


be pointed out to every child and 
every voter, 

Because it has a very important moral, 

which is, don’t be a discoverer, be 
a promoter. 

Those who are sponsoring the NLMA 
program evidently agree with Ogden 
Nash. At least one spokesman for their 
program has identified the “enemy” as 
the manufacturers of “competitive” ma- 
terials—he mentioned steel, brick, alumi- 
num, and plastics—and accounts for the 
inroads made by this enemy on the basis 
of the size and vigor of his advertising 
campaigns. This may have something to 
do with it, but is it the whole story? 
Even Ogden Nash would have to admit 
that you have to discover something 
before you can promote it. 

The simple truth is that the expansion 
I mentioned just a minute or two ago is 
based to a tremendously important de- 
gree upon research—research to discover 
new products and to improve old ones; 
research to discover new methods, tech- 
niques, and processes; research to dis 
cover new and better ways to manage 
men, materials, and money; and so on. 

At least two statistics I found during 
my evening sessions seem to indicate that 
somewhere along the line research in 
lumbering and the lumber industry has 
not kept pace with the research in many 
other fields. I found that the price of 
lumber has increased almost 400 per cent 
relative to the general wholesale price 
index during the last 90 years, and that 
productivity—that is, the labor required 
to produce one unit of output—in the 
lumbering industry has increased only 
about half as much as has productivity 
in manufacturing since the period be- 
tween 1910 and 1914. In comparison, the 
productivity of corn, wheat, and other 
grains has increased half again as much 
as has manufacturing ‘n this period. 

Both of these things admit to research. 
But research is done by people, and the 
quality of the research they do depends 
to a large extent on the sort of training 
they receive. And this is true not just of 
research but of every aspect of the lives 
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we live and of the businesses, industries, 
and occupations in which we make our 
living. Even at the risk of losing a few 
friends among this audience, I have to 
insist that brainpower, not timber, is our 
most valuable resource. Our future— 
collectively and _ individually—depends 
basically on how well we develop this 
resource. 

This brings me back to the three- 
pronged discovery I made during my 
homework sessions. How well prepared 
are the graduates of our forestry schools? 
How well designed are our curricula and 
programs of forestry education? Here, 
I believe, is an area of research particu- 
larly appropriate for the consideration 
of The American and Pennsylvania For- 
estry Associations, and I should like to 
discuss it with you for a few minutes. 


Colleges and uriversities have always 
had a great deal of trouble keeping their 
programs abreast of the society that they 
serve. This is particularly true in a 
dynamic technological society deeply 
committed to the value of and need for 
research, as is ours. In such a society, 
it often happens that a young graduate 
finds that the knowledges and skills that 
he has worked hard to acquire are ob- 
solete even before he has a chance to em- 
ploy them. I might add that the col- 
leges and universities have not always 
co-operated as fully as they might have 
in this matter. In fact, one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for the establishment of 
the land-grant colleges and state uni- 
versities in which most of the forestry 
schools are located was the reluctance 
of established institutions of higher edu- 
cation to add instruction in the newer 
professions to their traditional offerings. 

This “cultural lag” is especially appar- 
ent in these newer professions. Forestry, 
I think, which is scarcely 60 years old 
as a profession in our country, is a typi- 
cal case in point. When the forestry 
movement began in America, the impor- 
tant immediate job that had to be done 
was to organize and consolidate our for- 
est properties. Administrative skills and 
techniques were needed, and fire control 
was the primary technical consideration. 
Many of these early administrators—in 
fact, most of them—were not foresters 
but were geologists, botanists, engineers, 
and just plain people who became con- 
cerned with the extravagant destruction 
of an important natural resource by hu- 
man and natural enemies, 

A need soon developed, however, for 
the development of a body of sound tech- 
nical knowledge and a group of people 
who could apply this knowledge to the 
solution of practical problems. We 
needed timber cruisers, forest engineers, 
silviculturists, and specialists of many 
other sorts, and their job was principal- 
ly that of conducting a holding opera- 
tion. “Know-how” was the important 
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consideration for these people and for 
the people in the several other young 
professions that were developing in 
America. In fact, “know-how” almost 
became a symbol for the American pro- 
fessional man; as the body of technical 
knowledge grew, so also did the courses 
and curricula offered in the professional 
schools of our country. 


Where do we stand today? I should 
like to suggest that forestry has come of 
age, that it has grown up, and that 
“know-how,” although still a necessary 
requirement, is no longer a sufficient one. 
Because of the splendid work done by 
our public forestry agencies and the 
rapid advance made by private forestry, 
the “holding action” phase has been com- 
pleted, I think, and it is time for forestry 
to move ahead—to cast off its role of so- 
cial servant and to assume the position 
of leadership to which its maturity and 
its importance entitles it—in fact, obli- 
gates it. 

In this new phase, “know what” and 
“know why” will be just as important as 
“know-how.” Imaginative basic research, 
the substance from which all real prog- 
ress is made, will be even more impor- 
tant than “empirical,” “practical” ap- 
plied research, and this phase will re- 
quire the development of forestry sci- 
entists. It will also require the develop- 
ment of managers capable of managing 
huge forests to obtain multiple—and 
often conflicting—objectives: sustained 
yield, the reduction of development costs, 
the preservation of wildlife, the develop- 
ment of recreational potential, conserva- 
tion, and the like. It will require the de- 
velopment of people capable of operat- 
ing large lumber companies and other 
businesses with a great deal of insight 
into the nature both of forestry and of 
people. It will require people who can 
sit down at conference tables at the 
highest levels not to find out what policy 
is but to help formulate it—and, in 
formulating it, they will have to be 
knowledgeable not just about the ecology 
of timber but also the ecology of human 
beings. It will require scientists, theo- 
rists, philosophers, managers, leaders— 
all specialized in forestry. 


How well are our forestry schools 
meeting these needs? Not very well, I 
suspect. I agree that people of the sort 
I’ve been describing—I like to call them 
“innovators —cannot be developed in 
the usual four-year undergraduate pe- 
riod; nor can they be developed, I think, 
in the five years recommended by many 
people. What is needed, I believe, is a 
full seven-year program aimed at chal- 
lenging our brightest young men to real- 
ize their full potential. I think this 
should not be a simple extension of our 
present programs, with their emphasis 
on “know-how” or the acquisition of 
technical skills and knowledges. It will, 
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rather, be oriented toward scholarship 
and basic science, and it will provide op. 
portunities for the student to synthesize 
knowledge between—and even among— 
basic disciplines. It will provide him 
with a background that will permit him 
to study the interaction between natural 
resources and economic growth. It will 
be a new program—a special program 
—designed to provide a broad base upon 
which to erect a superstructure of intense 
specialization during the last three years, 
It will be a program designed to provide 
future forestry leaders with the solid 
socio-humanistic foundation necessary to 
formulate policy wisely in an area that 
involves people as significantly as it does 
trees. 

I might mention in passing that such 
a program will be very expensive, and | 
this fact might suggest the desirability 
of regional pacts. In looking over the 
forestry-enrollment figures for 1954, I 
was struck by the low enrollment in > 
many of the graduate schools across the 
country. One school had 91 undergraé 
uates but only three graduate students, 
In another, the ratio was 132 to foun] 
Still another had 106 undergraduates 
and only three graduate students. With 
distributions of this sort, the consolida~ 
tion of some of these graduate programs 
might easily result in improved quality 
of the programs while, at the same time, 
reducing costs. 


Not all young men, of course, would 4 
be capable of completing a program as _ 
tough as the one I’ve outlined. But the™ 
development of innovators and leaders 
in the field of forestry would not reduce” 
the number of four-year forestry grad 
uates needed by the industry. In faet, 
the more successful these innovators are 
in securing for forestry and the forest 
industry a position commensurate with 
their importance to America, the more 
need there will be for men with a spe 
cialized technical training in forestry. 
There will still be a need for “know 
how,” and the number of problems de 
manding it for their solution will be it 
creased. 

By establishing a forestry science pre 7 
gram of the type I suggest, however, we 7 
might make it possible to redesign the” 
four-year program in order that it might 9 
do better the job that it can do. The 
present system suffers from educational 
schizophrenia: it tries to prepare all 7 
people for all things. It tries, on the oné 
hand, to encompass all the training nee 
essary for all foresters of all sorts while, 
on the other, admitting the impossibility 
of the task. If we were to develop a truly © 
significant seven-year program, perhaps © 
we could relax somewhat the number of © 
requirements for the first collegiate de- 
gree and permit our graduates to major 
in one or another specialty. 


We might even be able to correct what 








This is Arizona timber land where some im- 
portant new helicopter fire fighting techniques were 
perfected during the long, parched summer of 71959. 
Example: Clearing helispots at any altitude for 
close up supply work. 


The previous practice—necessary because other 
light utility helicopters didn't have the power to hover 
at the density altitudes—called for helitack crews to 
jump into the brush from a helicopter in flight...a 
stiff order even for the tough Zuni Indian firefighters! 


This summer a new 305 hp Hiller 12E, operated un- 
der forest service direction by James M. Meade Heli- 
copter Service, Watsonville, Calif., easily hovered 
steady as a platform while the firefighters eased 
themselves down to hack out the helispots. The tac- 
tic became far less hazardous. 


The Hiller 12E’s incomparable performance is open- 
ing up new techniques in many forest operations... 
increased tanker capacity, greater work speed for 
fire fighting and faster per acre seeding and spray- 
ing are but a few. 

The Hiller 12E is the most powerful helicopter in its 
class; its 305 usable horsepower actually matches 
the power of al/ but the largest bulldozer. Put this 
rugged, dependable helicopter in the sure hands of 
a Hiller Charter Operator and you have a truly econ- 
omical service. 


He invests jn the best airframe available so you 
can have the convenience and economy of charter- 
ing by the flight or by the contract. It's worth /ook- 
ing into. You'll know right away whether the 12E 
will make substantia/ savings in your operation. 
Write today for free literature, “NNew Workhorse for 
Forest, Farm and Ranch,” Commercial Division 
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seems to me to be an inadequate amount 
of time and attention to the social utili- 
zation of our forest lands and to such 
things as conservation, wildlife manage- 
ment, and watershed protection. 


You will notice that I am not suggest- 
ing a typical graduate program to be 
super-imposed on top of a regular under- 
graduate training. Rather, I am suggest- 
ing two separate and distinct programs, 
each with its own aims and its own ob- 
jectives. I should like to carry this just 
one step further and suggest there is a 
need for a separate and distinct two-year 
program aimed at preparing young men 
for semiprofessional careers in forestry. 

I’m not worried that the graduates of 
such programs will compete for positions 
with the four-year men, but I am worried 
about reports I hear that many foresters 
with professional qualifications are em- 
ployed as timber cruisers, camp-ground 
attendants, draftsmen, and in other sub- 
professional work. Such men are work- 
ing far below their highest skills. More 
important, as they grow older, their skills 
fade and are lost, forcing them to con- 
tinue to work at jobs offering neither 
themselves nor society a return on the 
investment in their education. 


If we do not train skilled nursery op- 
erators, timber estimators, log scalers, 
and forest surveyors, where are employ- 
ers going to get men to perform these 
important jobs? Hire four-year gradu- 
ates? I’m sure they could get the job 
done, but they certainly wouldn’t be 
working up to the full level of their 
skill and knowledge. Hire high-school 
graduates and train them on the job? 
Would this method uniformly produce 
the quality of work the industry needs 
and the profession expects? I doubt it. 
And how about the management of the 
some 165 million acres of farm wood- 
lands? This is almost a third of all the 
timber land in the country. Surely we 
need to provide some sort of program to 
help the thousands—perhaps millions— 
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of individual owners of this timber to 
manage it wisely. 


If brainpower is our most valuable re- 
source, some such program as this is 
vitally necessary. The traditional four- 
year collegiate program is ill-constructed 
for providing us with either the innova- 
tors or the technicians that we need. 
Besides, this traditional system is ex- 
tremely wasteful of manpower. It fails 
to provide our most gifted students with 
challenges sufficiently vigorous to devel- 
op their full potential. Actually, it is 
more apt to implant habits of mental 
laziness by offering our best students 
courses in which they can make good 
grades and even win honors without 
“cracking a book.” There is strong evi- 
dence, in fact, that we lose many of these 
students by forcing them from college 
through boredom. Further, with this sys- 
tem, we lose the less gifted ones alto- 
gether by forcing them into courses be- 
yond their mental capacities or by feed- 
ing them theory when they are equipped 
to deal only with fact. By feeding our 
potential innovators with too much “how” 
and not enough “why” and by feeding 
our potential technicians with too much 
“why” and not enough “how,” we fail to 
produce either good innovators or good 
technicians. .. . 

America cannot afford this waste. The 
time has come, it seems to me, for us to 
develop a multitiered system of forestry 
education that will permit each student 
to develop to the full level of his poten- 
tial. Students graduating from such a 
system can then get jobs at which they 
can work at their highest skill and em- 
ploy their full knowledge. Such a sys- 
tem would provide us with a truly effec- 
tive mechanism for conserving our most 
valuable resource. 


I realize that it will not be easy to de- 
velop such a system. No changes as 
drastic as this requires can—or should 
—be undertaken without a great deal of 
study and thought. It will require close 


co-operation among many institutions 
and with the Society of American For. 
esters, several federal agencies, and 
other vitally interested groups. Accredi- 
tation is involved. I warn you, there. 
fore, that you cannot expect to find this 
system installed at Penn State at the be. 
ginning of the next term. 

If you visit us, however, you wil/ find 
many exciting things going on in the 
School of Forestry. During this last year, 
we asked Mr. Christopher Granger, re. 
tired Assistant Chief of the U. S. Forest 
Service, and Mr. Paul Dunn, Director of 
Forestry of the St. Regis Paper Com. 
pany, to make a thorough study of cur 
programs to determine how well they are 
meeting the needs of private and public 
forestry in Pennsylvania and to recom- 
mend changes to improve the quality of 
our instructional and research programs. 
That study is now completed, and is be. 
ing examined very carefully. 

No one, I can assure you, is studying 
it any more carefully than Dr. Peter 
Fletcher, who joined us this fall as Di- 
rector of the School of Forestry. Dr. 
Fletcher comes to us from the University 
of Missouri and, before that, the U. §. 
Forest Service. I know from my con- 
versations with him that he has many 
ideas for giving Penn State and Pennsyl- 
vania a truly distinguished program of 
forestry education. I have assured him 
that he has my wholehearted support, 
and I know you can expect to see many 
exciting developments at Penn State in 
the field of forestry and forestry educa- 
tion. 

And, finally, I should like to commend 
The American and the Pennsylvania For- 
estry Associations on the selection of 
your excellent theme for this meeting— 
“Resources and People+-A Challenge of 
Co-existence.” I should like to remind 
you, however, that people are resources. 
In fact, they are our most valuable re- 
source. Nothing is more important than 
the development and conservation of this 
resource. 


Working Together Is What It Takes 


10 years of state, county, and local action 
groups. As one board member said, “I’m 
for millions of parks, but none over a 
million acres.” 

7) The board took no action on the 
amended Wilderness Bill pending fur- 
ther clarification. : 

8) An address by Vice President Ed- 
ward P. Stamm (see page 10) on his 
recently-completed trip to Russia to study 
Soviet forestry problems was regarded 
by some as the most illuminating single 
talk of the entire convention. 

9) Another address (see page 21) 
by Conrad L. Wirth, director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, was also labeled 
“most informative” by members. Among 





(From page 17) 


other things, Mr. Wirth said that there 
was more to multiple use than cutting 
timber, and while new types of parks 
would doubtless be created, that people 
basically associate parkland with “water 
and trees.” Asked what he thought of 
Maine’s big Allagash area for prospec- 
tive park purposes, Wirth frankly replied, 
“Well, I sure like it. But I would hate 
to see it flooded out by a dam built by 
the Army engineers. I am sure the tim- 
ber people in Maine must feel the same.” 
Here Mr. Wirth inferred that the objec- 
tives of the timber and park people may 
not be entirely inimical. 

10) While he may not have been the 
official keynoter, in the opinion of many 


people Dr. Dana made the keynote 
speech all the same. In an hour-long ad- 
dress, practically without notes, Dr. 
Dana seemed to be addressing every 
member individually as he warned 
against too much “rigidity” in thinking 
as conservation starts coming to grips 
with the unprecedented changes in the 
entire resource picture in recent yeals. 
To many, it seemed that Dr. Dana was 
warning against what Karl T. Freder- 
ick calls the “doctrinaire approach” to 
too many dynamic and changing re 
source patterns. It is no sin to change 
one’s mind, Dr. Dana told the group, 
providing facts and logic indicate that 
such a change is wise. Dr. Dana said 
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he had changed his mind about “federal 
regulation” over a period of years and 
that he was prepared to change his mind 
about certain problems in recreation now 
being dealt with by the Rockefeller com- 
mission “providing Mrs. Lee, Mr. Rocke- 
feller, and others can convince me that 
their thinking is more wise than my 
own.” 

Dr. Dana next proceeded to raise an- 
other question that will doubtless be de- 
bated at length in future months. The 
question, in essence, is “Do national 
parks practice multiple use?” Dr. Dana 
says they do. Limited multiple use, true, 
due to restrictions as provided in the 
Park Service’s organic act, but still mul- 
tiple use. Parks certainly provide a form 
of watershed management, Dr. Dana 
said. They also provide areas for sci- 
entific study. And they provide areas for 
the whole gamut of recreational activi- 
ties with the exception of hunting. (In 
the proposed Cape Cod Seashore they 
also provide for hunting—Ed.) 


This concept of multiple use was chal- 
lenged by the Forest Service in the form 
of Regional Forester Charles A. Con- 
naughton of California. Mr. Connaugh- 
ton said: 

“Multiple use is a concept of land use. 
In application it may involve several sys- 
tems or methods of resource utilization. 

“As a concept, multiple use dictates 
that all of the resources and services of 
the land are compatibly combined in 
such a way that they must fully satisfy 
the objectives selected by the owner or 
manager. 

“Multiple use applies to units of land 
and not to individual acres within units. 
These units may be a single ownership of 
10 acres or millions of acres of national 
forests. 

“The concept requires that all re- 
sources of the land are utilized. In event 
the use of any significant resource is ex- 
cluded by the management of objectives, 
multiple use is not applicable. 

“Multiple use may. be full use, but 
more frequently it is less than full use. 
The latter is obtained whenever utiliza- 
tion of the dominant resource requires 
that use of subordinate resources be 
scaled down to less than their complete 
use in order to fulfill management ob- 
Jectives,” 

Time did not permit Dr. Dana an op- 
portunity to rebut Mr. Connaughton’s 
definition, but he did so later at the 
Cosmos Club in Washington. Dr. Dana 
said he “agreed with Mr. Connaughton’s 
definition of multiple use but not with 
his interpretation of it.” Dr. Dana said 
Mr. Connaughton was saying in effect 
that “if the management objectives ex- 
clude any use, it is not true multiple use.” 
Under this definition, so-called multiple 
use on national parks is automatically 
excluded, and Dr. Dana said that he did 
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“You Mean You had 


INDIAN 


FIRE PUMPS 


Way Back 
Then 
Grandpa?” 








“Yes sirree, Buster, our department had them in 1925 and 
they’re the dangdest best outfits made for small fires. Wouldn’t 
be without ’em. Guess they're better than ever today. I see the 
boys at the station house still have a bunch of INDIANS on 


hand.” 


No. 90 INDIAN 
SLIDING PUMP TYPE 


Old timers know and swear 
by INDIAN FIRE PUMPS 
—the pioneer back-peck 
extinguishers that do such 
a wonderful job with just 
clear water. Many, many 
years of research and de- 
sign experience stands be- 
hind every pump. 


BOTH TYPES OF INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS are approved by UNDER- 
WRITERS’ LABORATORIES 


No. 80 INDIAN 


LEVER TYPE PUMP 
and Handle 








No. 90 INDIAN 

(Sliding Pump Type) 
We have improved the brass sliding pump 
on the No. 90 INDIAN so that a boy can 
use it with ease at all times. When you buy 
your next lot of INDIANS you will be very 
much pleased with them and you will find it 
is a pleasure to operate them. 
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CUTS PRUNING TIME UP TO 25%! 
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for pruning lower branches on 
pine and spruce. It enables a 
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9% ft. above ground without a 
ladder, saving up to 25 per cent 
in time. Curved 16-im. blade 
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tool steel with 7 teeth per inch 
Specially tapered 36-in. handle 
lessens fatigue. 
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Delivered in U.S.A. 


BARTLETT TREE PAINT 


for treating all 
pruning wounds. 
S Pure Egyptian 
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against fungi. 
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1001 QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED ABOUT 


TREES 
By Rutherford Platt 


In popular question-and-answer 
style, this book by one of Amer- 
ica’s best-known tree experts 
contains every type of tree in- 
formation, classified and well- 
indexed for easy reference. II- 
lustrated in line and halftone. 

$6.00 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 
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not believe that to be the case. Any 
combination of management practices 
that meet the objectives of the owner or 
manager, whether it be units or acres, is 


| actually multiple use, Dr. Dana stressed 
| again. While it may exclude some uses, 


as long as it does not exclude all uses it 
is a form of multiple use. Consequently, 


| Dr. Dana believes that Mr. Connaugh- 


ton’s interpretation contradicted his own 
definition. 
People at the Cosmos Club, who split 


on the matter, found the theory an in- 


teresting one. Some accepted the Con- 
naughton definition on the basis that ob- 


jectives laid down by the Park Service’s 
| organic act were too rigid to permit real 


multiple use. Others pointed out that 
grazing is permitted on some park lands 
and that the Park Service has actually 
attempted salvage cutting in some in- 


| stances until blocked by preservationist 
| groups. The objection to this cutting as 
| carried on in Olympic Park, for instance, 


was not so much to the actual cutting as 
to fear that was expressed that the Park 
Service was actually making money on 


| the deal and might “get to like it too 


much.” 
Most people agreed. however, that 


whether it be on forests or parks the 
| trend was in the direction of all or lim- 
| ited forms of multiple use. As one stu- 


dent observed, “Multiple use simply will 
not be denied.” 


Report on Russia 


(From page 10) 


going on in the major cities and many 
thousands of apartment homes are being 
constructed, he reported. However, whole 


| families live in very cramped quarters 


by our standards and frequently share 
the same kitchen and washrooms with 


| other families. Transportation in the 


cities is “generally good.” he reported. 
The subways are “excellent” and bus 
service “fair.” Many people go to work 
in government-owned dump trucks. The 
government, he stressed, owns everything 


| —grocery stores, barber shops, etc. Com- 


pared to American standards, most cloth- 


| ing is “very ordinary” and shoes are 
“poor to fair.” 


Mr. Stamm said that as a result of his 
observations he is of the opinion that the 
Russian people, rank and file, are peace- 


| loving and are naturally a very friendly 
| people, but that every Soviet failure in 
| the past has been rationalized by the 
| Communist allegation “that the capital- 


ists will gobble us up if we don’t do 


| better.” 


The speaker expressed hope that a 
thawing in the cold war is indeed im- 
minent. At the same time he drew a big 
round of applause from his audience 
when he said he was “proud to be an 
American” when he saw Vice President 
Nixon answer the Soviet Chairman’s 
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THE BIG STEP 
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speech at the U.S. Fair in Moscow. Mr. 
Stamm, and other members of the Amer- 
ican party, saw this episode, as they 
were in attendance at the opening of the 
fair. 

Mr. Stamm was told by the Russians 
that concentration camps and the like 
have now been abolished and that there 
is “no compulsion” in the so-called “In- 
stitutes of Work Correction.” “It is all 
very simple. In those institutions they 
either work according to plan or they 
don’t eat. Most of them eat. So you see 
there is no compulsion.” 

Mr. Stamm said that his hosts, includ- 
ing “very intelligent” interpreters who 
hued like glue to the Communist party 
line, did everything in their power to 
make the visit both enjoyable and profit- 
able. But in showing them photographs 
of his home, his family, their individual 
automobiles and the various luxuries 
most Americans take for granted, the 
Russians would shake their heads and 
say, “This we do not believe” or “This 
can not be true.” Nor would they believe 
that the picture they saw of 4,000 cars 
parked outside one industrial plant in 
the U. S. actually belonged to the work- 
ers. No worker who owned a car would 
permit it to remain outside in the weather 
every day, they said. 

This was one feason Mr. Stamm was 
in haste to return to his home in Port- 
land, Oregon, where he hopes to enter- 
tain members of the Russian task force 
when they arrive on the West Coast on 
October 20. While he liked his new Rus- 
sian friends immensely and greatly ad- 
mired their work habits, he has a desire 
to show them that most people enjoy 
comfortable homes, own their own auto- 
mobiles in which to go to and from work, 
and that the same thing is true of almost 
everyone in his neighborhood, his city. 
and his state. (JBC) 


Don P. Johnston 


(From page 9) 


duced by the Fourth American Forest 
Congress in 1953 be re-examined and 
invite all interested departments, agen- 
cies, organizations, and individuals to a 
third Higgins Lake Conference, to par- 
ticipate in clarification, expansion, and 
pinpointing of the many phases of this 
complex, far-reaching, and over-lapping 
aspect of our suffering natural resources. 
And then call a Fifth American Forest 
Congress to debate all angles. 

The next step would be to organize an 
advisory commission with staff, budget, 
and priorities, to evaluate, suggest 
timing, and recommend priorities, so as 
to have plans ready not only for the 
national forests, the national parks, and 
the overall outdoor recreational needs, 
but for the whole complicated watershed 
network, for which no plan has been at- 
tempted. We need this overall program 
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This is the Tree Planter Foresters need. The “‘Lewisteel” Tree Planter has been used throughout 
the nation’s tree planting areas; planting trees to government specifications. 


This tree planter is not built in one rigid piece, but built so that the plow foot and coulter stays 
in the ground in all kinds of terrain and at the same time the packing wheels are free to move 
over the terrain independently of the plow foot; thus allowing the wheels to pack the soil about the 
plants at all times. 


This planter penetrates all types of soil and makes a furrow adequate for seedling roots. 


See your implement distributor, or dealer, or write for complete information today. Price FOB 
factory $275.00 


Manufactured by 


H. |. LEWIS STEEL WORKS 


WRENS, GEORGIA 











START YOUR OWN TREE FARM 


McCurdy Bros. Seedlings Have Built-In, 
Growability that Provides Profits. 
MID-WEST’S LARGEST PINE TREE 
NURSERIES 
40 Million Highest Quality and Most Reason- 
ably Priced Seedlings on the Market for: 

Spring Planting. 
TREE FARMS FOR SALE-— Write Dept. Bj 
Manton, Mich., for full information. 


Gordon McCurdy 
with 2-year-old 


McCurdy Bros. Nurseries Feertom 




















FOR SALE 


SOUTHERN PINE SEED 


°® Loblolly 
e Slash 


e Longleaf 
e Shortleaf 


in wholesale quantities for Direct Seeding 





TREATED WITH RODENT AND BIRD REPELLENT ON REQUEST 


SOUTHERN SEED COMPANY 


Collectors and Distributors of Tested Tree Seed Specializing in the Southern Pines 


BALDWIN, GEORGIA PHONE 1404 
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REAL ESTATE WANTED 


We have buyers attracted from the Greater Philadelphia Area and 
the Northern and Southern States that are interested in 


TREE PLANTATIONS, TIMBERLAND, NURSERIES 
FARMS and COMMERCIAL PROPERTIES. 


We personally inspect your property and bring prospects by auto 
and airplane at no expense to you. 


Write or phone for full information and get quick results. 


Thus far in 1959, we have succeeded in selling 9 CHRISTMAS 
TREE FARMS and 2 large tracts of TIMBERLAND. The Buyer's 
and Seller’s names are given upon request. Bank References. Bonded 
Realtor. 


LEE MANLEY 
“The Land Specialist” 


Office at Thorndale, Pa. Phone: Coatesville 0767 








HOW TO GROW AND SELL CHRISTMAS TREES 


By James E. Lawrence 


CASH 


FROM YOUR 


Here’s the book that covers every detail of Christmas tree farming. Tree farmers 
from Maine to California acclaim it “the most complete, practical guide on the 
market.” 


IDLE 2.50 postpaid. 


ACRES! OUTDOOR PUBLICATIONS 


402 CHESTNUT ST. ITHACA, NEW YORK 





Contains 175 pp., profusely illustrated with photographs and drawings. 





COUNCIL FORESTRY TOOLS 


PLANTING & FIRE SUPPRESSION 
SWATTERS—LW-12 FIRE RAKES—BUSH HOOKS 
AXES—PLANTING BARS—SPECIAL TOOLS 


THE COUNCIL TOOL COMPANY 


Fine Edge Tools Since 1886 
Wananish, North Carolina 














Metal Detector Save Machinery! 
Stop the Accident Before It Happens 
SCR-625 METAL DETECTOR 


Recommended by U. S. Forest Service and in numerous articles for 
finding concealed metal in logs and timber products. The Dantzler 
Lbr. Co., Perkinston, Miss., reports an estimated savings of $5,000 to 
— yearly. Write us for copy of free report of U. S. Forest 
ervice. 
The SCR-625 is a portable instrument which may be used in the field 
to give an audible indication of buried metal in logs, underground, or 
in water. It may also be connected permanently with suitable auto- 
matic control devices for stopping machinery should imbedded metal 
in logs be encountered. 
Detector is shipped in handy portable carrying case with instructions 
and ready to operate except for batteries. Ship. wt. 55 Ibs. Our 
recent Government surplus purchase allows the present low price of $79.50 ea. New set of Batteries, per 
set—$6.27. Special price to quantity users or dealers upon request. 

We maintain service and parts of the SCR-625. Parts price list on request. 
Used Metal detectors $39.50 


ESSE RADIO COMPANY 
Indianapolis 25, Indiana Phone: Melrose 4-8328 





42 W. South Street 




















for the encouragement of private enter. 
prise and as a guide for local, state. and 
federal execution. Public works appro. 
priations have long been a necessary 
part of our American economic system, 
It is suggested that a natural resource 
conservation program would be of im. 
mense value to the Congress in making 
prudent allocation of funds to all com. 
parative public needs as weighed with 
“rivers and harbors” and some luxury 
projects, as proposed in the past by local 
and selfish interests. 

Colonel William B. Greeley told us, 
while a director of our association a 
quarter of a century ago, “Forest con. 
servation is wise use.” The more we 
think of that phrase, the more we see 
that unless it can be used it is of no use. 
So, we should use wisely. Truly, forestry 
is growing up! 


Industrial Pressures 
(From page 21) 


can assume will continue to increase. 

But figures for paper consumption— 
from 60 pounds per person to well over 
400 pounds today—must be multiplied 
by population increases before we can 
realize the true impact that this may 
have upon the forest. 

Let us consider another figure: Acre- 
age of forest land. There are 489 million 
acres of commercial forest land in the 
United States and coastal Alaska today. 
This is 2.85 acres of forest for every 
person in the United States. 

If present population trends continue 
and forest acreage remains the same, by 
the year 2000 we will have 1.75 acres 
per person. Losses of timberland to in- 
creasing competition from other land 
uses may mean that we will have about 
half the usable forest acreage per person 
in the year 2000 that we now have. 

Now let’s look ai another factor: Rec- 
reational use of the forest. Mushrooming 
populations, shorter work weeks, higher 
disposable income per capita, urbaniza- 
tion and its pressures and tensions—all 
these are factors contributing to a fast- 
growing force of impact. In Michigan, 
for example, economists have predicted 
that recreation will become the number 
one use of the forest—perhaps within the 
next 25 years. State and federal forest 
ownerships in Michigan are geared prti- 
marily to timber production, with recrea- 
tion a secondary consideration, mainly 
confined to small areas. Already gov- 
ernment officials are planning for recrea- 
tional pressures that may use our timber- 
producing lands as vast public _play- 
grounds. 

What has recreation to do with indus- 
trial impact on the forest, you may ask? 
The two forces of impact go hand-in- 
hand. Industrialization has produced 
nearly every single one of the factors 
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that has led to the recreation boom... 
If we, as Americans, went overboard 
for recreation and seriously hampered 
timber production as a result, we would 
be killing the goose that laid the golden 


egg. - - 

So just what do I consider is indus- 
try’s impact upon the forest? Our great- 
est impact is as a tremendous stimulus 
to forest management. A tremendous 
stimulus to forest management. 


Forest surpluses and the long rotation 
of the forest crop-making research in 
this field, slower than in agriculture, for 
instance, have kept the science of forest 
management in the Dark Ages until re- 
cently. But we’re crossing the threshold 
into a new world filled with tremendous 
possibilities. The growth of industry, at 
the same time that it has been creating 
pressure on the resource, has multiplied 
many times the ways and means avail- 
able to cause our forests to become more 
bountiful producers. 


Forest industries spend millions for 
forest research. We're finding out how 
to use tree species that until recently 
produced little of value to man. We're 
finding ways to utilize the parts of the 
tree that we leave in the woods. We're 
finding ways to better utilize each piece 
of wood brought to-the mill... 

To augment the application of all the 
forestry knowledge we are acquiring, in- 
dustries are expanding their programs 
of education. This is a vital link in the 
resource chain. Owners of small private 
forest tracts hold the key to more than 
one-half of our forest resource. While 
many of these small forests are outstand- 
ing examples of good forest manage- 
ment, the averages tell us that on the 
whole they are sub-par. But educational 
programs and expanding markets are 
arousing private landowners. . . 

As industry grows, so does the need 
for recreation. People are industry’s 
most important asset. Industry is ex- 
tremely aware of the need for forest- 
based recreation in today’s world. Much 
of our research is aimed at co-existence 
of timber production and recreation— 
“multiple use,” if you like that term 
better. 

If there is a conflict between recrea- 
tionists and timber producers, it prob- 
ably centers around aesthetics, “the phi- 
losophy of the beautiful.” Stumps and 
slash are not inherently beautiful, as are 
living trees. To the aesthetic purist, 
American forests have been despoiled by 
roads and campgrounds. In a “pure” 
forest, the trees would fall over with old 
age. Few men would even enjoy the 
sight of them, for they could not be 
reached. 

We need a few such wilderness areas 
on our continent. Luckily, however, the 
majority of our population desires its 
outdoor recreation in a somewhat less 





unspoiled state. 
concrete access roads, running water and 
electric lights at campsites, and many 
other conveniences. 
apparently, to sacrifice aesthetics for the 
chance to enjoy these things often. . . 





These millions enjoy 


They are willing, 


Why do I dwell on the aesthetics of 
forest use? To live in a modern civilized 


world we must be willing to accept our 


forests—like our farms—as working ag- 
ricultural areas. This does not mean 
that we must limit other forest uses. It 
means that we must orient our thinking 
so that we may fully appreciate the for- 
ests in their working condition—com- 
plete with logging roads, stumps, forest 
plantations and the other paraphernalia 





CHAMPION slide pump makes 


‘*a little spray go a long way’”’ 
on a fire-fighting job 
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of production. We must learn to live 
with forestry as we use the forests. 

To our credit, this is being accom- 
plished today. Forest industry owner- 
ships are being subjected to a steadily 
increasing use by recreationists. Why? 
Because managed forests almost auto- 
matically provide an improvement in 
secondary values. Most wildlife—espe- 
cially big game—thrives in the intensive- 
ly managed forest. The bird hunter 
knows that grouse prefer the aspen cut- 
over. Rabbits love the protection of 
downed limbs and tops. Deer multiply 
rapidly with the lush regrowth and ad- 
ditional “edge” created by logging. 


Viewed through the eyes of many out- 
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ADVANCED-DESIGNED TANK is 


ance. Important feature is attach- 
ment of hose at top of tank to 
prevent water leaking when pump 
is below bottom of tank. Large 
filler opening has leak-proof cover 
with non-freeze gasket; locks 
securely, no threads to wear. Tank 
holds up to 5 gallons. 





HEAVY-DUTY PUMP has Champion- 
designed handle which lowers to 
any convenient position for easy 
operation. When not is use, the 
sturdy handle locks pump in closed 
position and positive-locking de- 
vice on cover holds pump securely. 
Pump is brass throughout with 
non-corroding, self-cleaning 
bronze ball valves. 





VENTILATED BACK is form-fitting 
and, providing air circulation be- 
tween tank and operator’s back, 
guards against discomfort. Wide, 
adjustable straps make it easy to 
carry as knapsack. 


Piston-type pump also available. Write for literature 
on both models. Distributor inquiries invited. 
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CHAMPION SPRAYER COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Portable Sprayers and DUsters 


6509 HEINTZ AVENUE + DETROIT 11, 


MICHIGAN 




















BETTER SURVIVAL, || 
BETTER GROWTH =| 


WITH 


ROOTSPRED TREE PLANTERS | 





ROOTSPRED "'Lake States" Scalper re- 
duces competition 15” each side of 
planted tree. 
e@ For effective scalping — north or 
south, heavy soils or light 

e A deeper trench with soil loosened 
below root level 

e A dependable satisfaction guaran- 
tee 

e An economical model for Christ- 
mas Tree Growers 

e Also a production plantation mow- 
er—double rotary 
For specifications, prices, photos, 

write: 


ROOTSPRED 


St. Petersburg, Pennsylvania 











FREE CATALOG 


for the 
PROFESSIONAL FORESTER 


Sixty-four pages, illustrating 
hundreds of items — a complete 
line of supplies and equipment 
for the fields of Forestry ... 
Wildlife Management .. . Soil 
Conservation . . . and Nursery 
Management. 

Enjoy money-saving prices 
too, all from one dependable, 
central source — NASCO — the 
International Agricultural 
Leaders Supply House. 

If you haven’t received your 
free copy of NASCO’S Forestry 
Catalog No. 6, write today... 
then try our service! Prompt 
delivery — Pe 
satisfaction 
guaranteed or 
money back. 





NASCO Forestry 

Catalog No. 6 — 
64 Pages 

Fully Illustrated 
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doorsmen, managed forests are places of 
beauty. 

To limit the production of timber in 
commercial forests solely for the bene- 
fit of uses such as hunting, fishing, or 
camping would be decidedly unwise, and 
would seriously hamper America re- 
source-wise. Space satellites, inter-con- 
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tinental missiles and hydrogen warheads 
have made Americans increasing'y cop. 
scious of another political philosophy 
and the power of Russia with her yas 
natural resources. We cannot aflord to 
hamper the intelligent development oj 
any resource—especially a renewable 
resource like the forest. . . 


Fires In Alaska 


(From page 23) 


interior supports only small and scrubby 
timber, and that growth is excessively 
slow, is erroneous. In mature stands of 
120 years which have escaped fires, white 
spruce will average 18-24 inches, with 
occasional trees as large as 36 inches. 
Heights will run around 80 to 100 feet. 
There are estimated to be 350 million 
board-feet of timber, or 700 million cords 
of pulp material within the interior of 
Alaska. Probably the volume burned 
each year in the past could support about 
10 pulp mills such as the one at Ket- 
chikan, Alaska, which processes 500 tons 
of pulp per day. 

These forests are peculiarly liable to 
destruction due to low precipitation and 
long daylight hours coupled with high 
temperatures. The forest types of white 
spruce, paper birch, aspen, poplar, and 
black spruce are by their very nature 
readily inflammable. This, combined with 
a heavy growth of “beard lichens,” moss, 
and low-hanging branches, makes for 
fast spread of fire. The peat bogs found 
in the lowlands also burn readily and 
hold fire, in some instances throughout 
the long cold winters. 

The major cause of fire from earliest 
times to the present has been man, the 
Indian and the miner, originally, and now 
the hunter and tourist are added risks. 
However, the larger and more extensive 
fires were and still are caused by light- 
ning, although they represent only 28 
per cent of the total by number. During 
the famous gold stampede following the 
1896 Yukon gold discovery, millions of 
acres burned each year. Railroad and 
highway construction was also a con- 
tributing factor to the widespread burn- 
ing. 

The interior forests’ vast potential 
pulpwood reserve awaits only a favorable 
economic climate for industrial develop- 
ment. The Timber Resource Review of 
the Forest Service conservatively esti- 
mates that the annual national pulpwood 
consumption will run 56 million cords 
per year by 1975 and about 90 million 
cords by 2000. Most of Southeast Alaska’s 
pulpwood torests are already committed 
under long term sales to pulp plants now 
operating, under construction, or in the 
planning stage. It appears that the in- 
terior of Alaska is the last great United 
States reservoir for pulpwood material. 

Forest vegetation development follow- 


ing fires in the interior tends to change 
on well-drained sites. White spruce for. 
ests change into paper birch and quaking 
aspen, while stands of paper birch and 
aspen appear to perpetuate themselves, 
as does black spruce, which is usually 
found where the drainage is poor and the 
permafrost table close to the surface, 
Continued large burns on many areas 
have so completely destroyed the seed 
source that many stands may eventually 
have to be artificially seeded before tree 
growth can once again become estab. 
lished. 

The forest soils of the interior are 
shallow, with a permafrost table usually 
close to the surface. The permafrost is 
covered with a mantle of peat, lichens, 
and mosses, which tends to insulate the 
soil. The degree to which forest floor 
material is consumed varies with the in- 
tensity of the burn. However. due to the 
insulation, mineral soils are affected only 
in the most severe burns. Practically 
none of the organic matter within the 
mineral soil is consumed. Chemical 
changes in forest soils resulting from 
fires appear to be ecologically favorable, 
especially in light burns. Although the 
total nitrogen capital of the site is re- 
duced by fires which consume the forest 
floor material, the nitrogen available to 
plants appears to be increased. Acidity 
is decreased and exchangeable calcium 
potassium and readily available phos 
phorus are increased. 

The effect of forest fires on water 
supply is much the same as that found 
on other forested areas. It tends to in- 
crease runoff, especially on steep slopes. 
Due to the permafrost character of the 
lowlands, moisture is not absorbed and 
runoff is normally rapid. All low valley 
areas which do not have a definite stream 
pattern catch and hold the water, which 
results in many lakes. The problem of 
water supplies in the Alaska interior will 
become more acute as population it- 
creases and development takes place. 
With increased demands, more attention 
will have to be given to the hydrologic 
rate of the forests. ... 

Fire control in Alaska was first recog: 
nized in 1939 when the Alaska Fire Cot 
trol Service was set up under the Ger 
eral Land Office. This organization was 
absorbed in 1946 by the Bureau of Land 
Management. From the beginning to the 
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present it has been an uphill battle. The 
first a] wenelatiinn was $37,500, but at 
that time the Civilian Conservation Corps 
furnished the manpower and _ facilities. 

Today. we find an up-to-date fire or- 
sanization in every respect, with smoke- 
jumpers borate spreading planes, a fire 
danger rating system, a complex radio 
communications system, and a small fleet 
of aircraft. At first one might think the 
BLM is ready to do a complete job. 

It is dificult to imagine the logistics 
that go into the planning of fire suppres- 
sion for an area of 225 million acres 
with practically no roads and_ only 
scattered landing fields. Smokejumpers 
were dropped during this last season as 
far as 350 miles from their base of 
operations. In many cases they were 
dropped into areas where only helicopters 
could follow with firefighters and sup- 
plies. For a dozen or so fires a week, 
with limited aircraft, this system works, 
but when lightning crackles from the 
mouth of the Yukon River to the Cana- 
dian Yukon border, a distance of over 
1,000 miles, a major task must be met. 
During this year’s fire season about 
1,558,729 acres were burned in Alaska. 

The Bureau at present has two large 
fre control stations with full facilities 
located at Anchorage and Fairbanks. 
These are augmented by 12 one-man fire 
guard stations. Much of the early suc- 
cess of this past season can be attributed 
to smokejumpers and the use of borate. 
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However, when the distances from oper- 
ating bases to the fire reached over 200 
miles and the number of fires increased 
materially due to lightning storms, then 
the system tended to break down. More 
stations such as the ones at Fairbanks 
and Anchorage must be built and 
manned at strategic 
the interior. 


points throughout 
Early detection and fast 
transportation are the key to better sup- 
pression, and this can only be accom- 
plished if and when these terrific dis- 
tances can be lessened, thereby cutting 
supply line problems and costs. 

All improved techniques are being 
used. A fire education program is in full 
bloom. Campgrounds and picnic areas 
have been built. All of the things it 
takes to promote forest-fire consciousness 
are being done. This is good, but it does 
not put out fires once they are started. It 
is estimated that the area can be pro- 
tected for one-half to one cent per acre 
per year, which is peanuts compared to 
fire cost contracts now in force in the Pa- 
cific Coast states. 

The destiny of Alaska can be achieved 
only if her resources are widely used. 
Widespread destruction of forest and 
other vegetation by fire, with all its train 
of harmful effects, cannot be judged wise 
use. The citizens of Alaska and of the 
country in general have a serious respon- 
sibility if the state of Alaska is truly to 
become “The Great Land.” 
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transit 


it will be used 
and appreciated 
for a lifetime. 


SEE YOUR ENGINEERING OR 
BLUEPRINT SUPPLY HOUSE 
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TWO OUTSTANDING McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 





FUNDAMENTALS OF FORESTRY ECONOMECS 


By William A. Duerr, Professor of Forestry Economics and Chairman of the Department, State University 


of New York College of Forestry, Syracuse University. Ready in January. McGraw-Hill American Forestry Series. 


\ textbook for undergraduate courses in the economics of forestry. 





dustries. 


trees. 





a 


Send for Copies on Approval 


NEW YORK 36, 


The book treats realistically and very 
practically all the ways in which business and economic factors affect forestry and the forest-products in- 

The study of forestry economics has two main purposes, which form the theme of the book. The 
first is to help in planning and making decisions in forest management and use. The second is to help the 
forester understand what people do with respect to forests and forest goods and services, and why. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF TREES 


By Paul J. Kramer, Duke University; and Theodore T. Kozlowski, University of Wisconsin. Ready in Feb- 
ruary. McGraw-Hill Publications in the Botanical Sciences. 


This new book by two well-known plant physiologists discusses the various metabolic activities of forest 

An effort has been made to interrelate the various physiological factors and to establish criteria for 
evaluating the success of a tree in coping with the factors of its environment. Its behavior is carefully evalu- 
ated in terms of simpler biological phenomena and the manner of their occurrence in time and space 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42ND STREET 
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IT OCCURRED 
TO YOU? 


There are many members and friends 
of The American Forestry Association who 
find it impractical to contribute to its 
educational activities during their life- 
time. Gifts in the form of a bequest are 
welcomed. Officers of the Association will 
gladly consult at any time with those who 
wish to know more about designating 
gifts for educational work in forest con- 
servation. 

Following is a paragraph suitable for 
incorporation in wills: 

“I hereby give, devise and bequeath 
aseaegs to The American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C., a non- 
profit District of Columbia corporation, 
or its successor, or successors, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the corporate activities 
of said Association.” 


THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 














phenomenon calls for caution and care- 
ful observation by the forest manager. 

7. If such degeneration of the forest 
site reduces the capacity of the soil to 
take in water, enough to cause rainfall 
excesses in any substantial amount, the 
resulting overland flow is likely to cause 
soil erosion and flashy, silt-laden floods. 
With more water running over the water- 
shed surface, less will get into under- 
ground storage. As a result the summer 
flow of streams is likely to be lowered 
and springs will dry up. 

8. If, on the other hand, no damaging 
excess rainfall results from timber re- 
moval, and the associated site degenera- 
tion is not serious, opening of the forest 
should ordinarily increase total yields 
of usable water, build up flood discharges 
only to a minor extent, and still permit a 
normal supply of water to pass through 
the soil to groundwater, therefore pro- 
ducing sustained streamflow from deep 
sources such as perennial springs. 

9. Skid trails, logging roads, and 
highways present special problems of 
watershed damage. By exposing soil and 
cutting across water-bearing layers, a 
system of roads in rolling or mountainous 
watershed land may often exert a sub- 
stantial effect upon streamflow behavior, 





——. 


Ecological Influences 
(From page 22) 


total water yields, and sediment produc. 
tion. This effect is illustrated by the 
“wet-weather springs” which all of us 
have commonly observed on road-cits in 
mountain topography. These springs are 
simply the drainage of sub-surface flow 
from slow-moving groundwater out into 
the road-side ditches, where it moves 
rapidly through the nearest streams. 


Invariably this effect of skid trails, 
logging roads, and highways is deleteri- 
ous. Therefore, it is important for water- 
shed managers to plan and carry out 
road construction so as to minimize the 
exposure of soil to falling and flowing 
water... 


10. In steep mountain country where 
drainage is rapid and the streams run 
at high velocities, engineering structures 
such as dams, revetments, and channel 
barriers may be needed to stabilize the 
channel and to minimize side-slope ero- 
sion. Corresponding regulation is often 
needed in valley areas, through the use 
of levees, flood-control dams, and multi- 
purpose reservoirs. 

11. With some exceptions, the control 
of water yields and floods by vegetation 
management is most pronounced on rela- 
tively small areas, and tends to diminish 














Telephone 1649 


Arizona Cypress 


SEEDLINGS 


Seedlings Available for 1959-60 
Planting Season 


Grown under supervision of M. E. Murphy, formerly 
of Herty Nursery, Albany, Ga. Once established, these 
seedlings will reproduce to cutting size every three years. 


$15 per thousand, f.o.b. Tifton, Ga. 


All seedlings certified by Georgia State Department of 
Entomology as being suitable planting stock. 


For further details write 


LEWIS TAYLOR FARMS 


PRICE 


Tifton, Georgia 
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on larver drainage basins. The greatest 
benefits can be expected from intensive 
vegetation management or protection on 


crucially important watersheds. In many CUT HIGHWA  f 
areas, systems of small upstream reser- 

} 

| 

} 


yegetation management. 








yvoirs may be well employed to supple- 
ment and strengthen water regulation by MILEA GE GOL AS 
with 


12. In the larger drainage basins and 
in large protracted storms, water control 
by vegetation management at upstream 
siructures is usually inadequate and 
must be reinforced by larger engineering 
works in the main stream channels. 

These statements present the merest 
sketch of all the knowledge that has now 
been accumulated on the ecological rela- 
tions of forest vegetation to water and 
soil. Intensive academic coursework or 
years of guided experience are needed 
before a forester can wisely apply these 
principles to the protection and manage- 


ment of watershed land under a variety SAVE REPAIRS 

of environmental conditions, and yet even | tf 

the specialists in this field still have a | GAS TIRES! 

great deal to learn through research and | , ; 

experience. . . . More pep, easier handling, too! 
Speaking in a broader sense, all of | 


these comments simply mean that the 
manager of forested watershed land has 


Models for 

all makes 

4-wheel drives 
to 1'/; tons 





STOP FRONT 
DRIVE WEAR, 
DRAG AND 


When a 4-wheel drive with Warn Hubs is used in 2-wheel 
drive, there’s no “dead load” drag from the front drive 
assembly being turned by the front wheels! Warn Hubs save 


ones ‘ gears, engine, tire wear and gas; give your 4x4 the pep, WwW 
to apply the principle of multiple-use speed, performance, handling ease of a 2-wheel drive. You can HINE IN 
with true perception and understanding. use 2 or 4-wheel drive whenever you want it—automatically 


> i ay a Hubs. W: H at y ‘ ! 
the land under his jurisdiction needs to ee ae ew oe PORE ES SOO 


DRIVE! 
be used for a variety of purposes. It only WARN MFG, CO. Riverton Box 6064-FR, Seattle 88, Wash. 


| 
| 
This does not imply that every acre of | with Warn Lock-O-Matics, manually with Warn Locking 2-WHEEL 











PANAMA 


For direct seeding of treated Pine Seed we offer 








THE PANAMA SEEDER 

This handy-to-use tool, weighing only 4 pounds, is designed for Hill Plant- 
ing of Pine Seed. A metering device is fitted inside the loop on top of the 
seed tube. At the bottom of the seed tube is a drag shoe. The operation 
is simple. You simply screw a jar of seed (1 Pt., 1 Qt., or even a half 
gallon size Mason Jar) onto the top of the metering device, pull the drag 
shoe through the litter to contact mineral soil, pull the trigger to deposit 
the seed directly on the fresh soil and step on the seed to obtain good 
contact. Anyone can use it. 


Every seed put out will come in contact with fresh soil, your plantings 
will be well spaced, the seed consumption per acre will be approximately 
one fifth the broadcast method; there is no contact between the treated 
seed and the operator’s hands or body and the reduction in the cost of 
” re-seeding your land is tremendous. 





Write for circular describing the newest of PANAMA’s 
Tools for Foresters 
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PANAMA 


@ B.B. Fan Drive Pumps 


@ B.B. Slip-on Units 
Pump and Engine 


Slip-on Units Complete 
Pump, Engine, Tank, Complet- 
ing Materials, All on steel skids 


Compensating By-passes 
High Pressure Hose 
Pistol Grip Cut-offs 
Combination nozzles 
Vacuum Lift Systems 
Automatic Float Valves 


Tree Injectors 
Pressure Type 

Tree Marking Guns 
Pressure Type 
Stainless Steel Drip 
Torches 

Flame Guns 


Angle Gauges 


For Estimating Basal Area 


Write For Free Catalog 


PANAMA PUMP CO. 
410 So. 37th Ave. 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
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“CONSERVATOR” Planter 
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CUTTING TOOLS 


for Weeds, Brush, Briars 
LIGHT — EASY TO USE — RAZOR SHARP — SAFE 


Also Heavier Models for Forestry Work 
Write for FREE 
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SILVA COMPASS 
Easy, Precise, Fast to Use! 


Recommended by foresters. Built-in 
mechanism to adjust for declina- 
tion; sighting mirror; manv 

other features. Write for free 
literature and instructions. 


SILVA, INC. La Porte, Ind. 
DEPT. A 
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implies that, in considering the manage- 
ment of his land, he has to consider all 
the needs and potential uses, correctly 
interpret their relative priorities, and 
govern the management of his land ac- 
cordingly. ... 

In conclusion, let comment that 
these broadened conceptions of water- 
shed-management principles are well rec- 
ognized in the watershed-management 
policy recently established by the Forest 
Service for the Southwest. This policy 
recognizes the need for water production 
as a distinct object of land management, 
along with wood, forage, recreation, 
wildlife, and other values. I think water- 
shed ecologists in general consider this 
Forest Service policy a distinct forward 
step in the administration of watershed 
land. As time goes by, I hope that cor- 
responding policies will be adopted for 
all other important watershed regions of 
the United States, and that forest land 
managers will universally come to realize 
that “watershed management is more 
than mere protection” and will apply 
this understanding viewpoint to the land 
under their care. 


me 


Lloyd E. Partain 


(From page 8) 


maining vegetative resources. 

Through the efforts of the Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry Association, leaders in 
forestry and conservation were deter- 
mined to do something about the sorry 
situation. A program of forestry educa- 
tion long proposed by the leaders of the 
association was finalized and the school 
established at Mont Alto. ... 

I shall make brief reference to the 
third stage which can most aptly be de- 
scribed as the era of forest preserva- 
tion and management in Pennsylvania. 

Fire was the first problem, and its solu- 
tion was not easy. Protection, reforesta- 
tion, silviculture, and management fol- 
lowed. Multiple-use became the payoff 
procedure. Growing more trees to satisfy 
an increasing need in marketing has 
been a part of it all. Leadership in these 
problems and endeavors by the forestry 
associations has seemed to be the balance 
wheel, the referee or the moderator. 
They have carried the torch for conser- 
vation and protection 2s well as for prac- 
ticality.... 

I think it can now be said that we are 
at a new plateau of forest resource pres- 
ervation, management, and use. We 
believe that we are in the greatest era 
of undertaking in the history of the 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association, as 
well as The American Forestry Associa- 
tion. They are still truly citizen’s or- 
ganizations. They still serve as referees, 
but the game is played with an or- 
ganized team. Teamwork is our ap- 
proach. ... The rules of the game have 








FREES. 


American Arborvitae, 
Spruce, White Pine, Scotch Pine, Norway Spruce. White 
Spruce, ete. Prices reasonable and trees are GU ARAN. 
TEED TO LIVE. Write for FREE Illustrated Folder. 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 


Balsam Fir, Engelmann Blue 


Dept. F Fryeburg, Maine 
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TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE+SPRUCE 
Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries, 

KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














EVERGREEN 
LINING-OUT STOCK 


Growers of Pine, Spruce, Fir, Hemlock, etc. 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
FREE WHOLESALE PRICE LIST 


SUNCREST NURSERIES 
Box 305-E Homer City, Penna. 

















SEEDS 


TREE.. SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 
Stanford, Montana 











—HARDY GRAFTED NUT TREES — 


Blight resistant Chinese Chestnut— 
sweet delicious nut for ornamental and 
orchard crop. Hardy English; thin- 
shelled Black Walnuts; Filberts; Hazels. 
Delicious American and Oriental Per- 
simmons, Honey Locust. ALL ORWNA- 
MENTAL — FAST GROWING. CHEST- 
NUTS TO EAT OR PLANT. 
NUT TREE NURSERIES 
Downingtown, Pa. 











EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 
& TRANSPLANTS 
For Reforestation, Xmas Trees, 


Windbreaks, Ornamentals. 
FREE CATALOG WITH PLANTING GUIDE 


VANS PINES 
WEST OLIVE 5, MICH. 
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SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS 


Pines, Spruces, Firs, Hemlocks, etc. 








Write for new price list. 
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been changed from time to time. For 
example. a few years ago the constitu- 
tion and bylaws of our state association 
were improved to provide that mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors should be 
made up of one-third from industries 
using forest resources, one-third from 
educational and professional conserva- 
tion personnel, and one-third from the 
general citizenship. It is truly a great 
team; one which deserves the support of 
more and more people. .. . | 
Our associations accept the challenges 

and continue to offer our services as the | 

| 

| 









Make Better Timber Crops! 


Prime timber begins with the seed. With Musser you are 
assured of Good Heredity characteristics through careful 
selection of seed. With Scientific Culture in Musser 
nurseries the seedlings develop the strong, extensively 
branched, compact root system necessary for extracting 
the most food from the soil of the planting site. 


mutual meeting ground for all interest 
concerned. We believe that such in- 
terests should be wider spread and we | 
solicit participation of more and more | 
people... . 


Musser offers the largest selection of quality trees at 
a price made possible through large quantity production. 


Here are a few of the items listed in our catalog: 


SPECIAL STRAIN SCOTCH PINE Per 1000 
Very best Christmas tree strain, from seed collected by our 
men from selected parent trees. Healthy, sturdy, straight- 
stemmed. Also all other best strains Scotch Pine. 

ee | ee er nee $25.00 
DE. SOOEE, F OY. BO BGs svnise covisvesvrsesiineces 35.00 
AUSTRIAN PINE — Austrian Alpine Stock 

F-9E DOPUMIE, 5 20S BIB. 550.05 ccscssceensnesectesses $25.00 


Civilian Responsibilities MUSSER 


(From page 27) SEEDLINGS 


COMMON 


but restricted, interests. The crisis is of sanpenes 


such dimensions that it cannot be dealt 


with by any one segment of society. Au- 
thoritative action is required by govern- 


| 
| 
ganizations each with their own earnest, | 
| 





NORWAY SPRUCE - Special Strain Fast Growing 


Fine for Christmas Trees, Ornamental and Timber. 
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mate of opinion. Such a climate cannot : 
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Many other Evergreens—Hardwoods—Ornamentals—Shade Trees 


27-K 
INDIANA, PA. 


FOR OUR FAMOUS CHRISTMAS TREE 
GROWERS' GUIDE 


be established as long as influential sec- 
tors of the economy—business, for ex- 
ample—feel that the solutions to these 
resource problems pose threats to their 
own interests. 
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| WITH WHOLESALE PLANTING LISTS. ASK 
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It seems to me that any new course of 
social action involves three things: first, 
leadership. Without men who know the 
problem thoroughly and who are willing 
to take the risks of proposing necessary 
solutions we shall get nowhere. 

Secondly, there must be education. 
Education, first and foremost, of the in- 
fluential levels of society, then of the 
bulk of the population. 

Thirdly, we will get as a result of the 
first two. responsibility—popular assent 
combined with political action. 

Government, alone, can never under- 
take any of these. We are all well aware 
that the political system of the United 
States does not operate in a vacuum. It 
is subject to all the pushes and pulls— 
all the tensions—to be found throughout 
our society. Political action nearly al- 
ways springs, not from government, but 
from one small group within the com- 
munity. When, through repetition, effec- 
tive pleading, or physical crisis, the argu- 
ments of this group make an impression 
upon influential sectors of the public our 
political representatives become recep- 


AMERICAN FORESTS 
BINDERS 





We are pleased ‘to offer these distinctive binders which will hold one 
volume of AMERICAN FORESTS. They are finished in durable 
green simulated leather with gold stamping and have a label holder 
to indicate the year. The price is $3.00 each postpaid with a 10% 
discount on orders for three or more. 


To: The American Forestry Association 
919 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


AMERICAN FORESTS Binders for which | enclose $____. 


Please send me ____ 
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tive. When, after further repetition and 
argument, public assent or passive ac- 
ceptance is forthcoming, government Street 
acts, 
Now I think that we have the leader- City - Zone____.. State 
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Easy, Low-Cost Planting of Evergreen Seedlings 
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Timber Sales 
Growth Analyses 
Damage Appraisals 
Forest Type Maps 
Timber Loans 


Aerial and Ground Reconnaissance 
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guished men and women, in a great 
variety of professions, have studied the 
current pressures upon our resource base 
and have been outspoken in informing 
the rest of us about the challenge we 
confront. ... 

Our educational problem is somewhat 
different than it has been in the past, 
however. The problems of urban sprawl, 
the allocation of water, and flood control 
do not excite the kind of support that 
could be mustered behind the establish- 
ment of national parks or better game 
laws. The technicians’ solutions to prob- 
lems such as these are complex. The 
nature of our problems and the necessity 
for solutions are sometimes hard to 
dramatize and bring home to the layman 
who frequently has an exceedingly short 
memory. It always surprises me, for in- 
stance, how the tragedy of a flood can 
subside into ancient history in the space 
of a few weeks. ... 














A fabulous private camp for boys & girls in the 
Rocky Mts. for sale, 70 miles west of Great Divide 
and 4-corners of Colo., Utah, Ariz., N. Mex. 24 
separate cabins and buildings, recreation hall, 
swimming pool, % mile of water frontage, 420 
acres rangeland, horses, burros and cattle avail- 
able; annual gross receipts about $55,000. 


WALLACE HEBBERD 


Santa Barbara California 


Our present problem is to infuse the 
leaders of the community, the men who 
run our factories and labor unions, the 
men who plan our cities and highways, 
the men who publish and edit our news- 
papers and operate television and radio 
stations with a deep concern for the 
problems posed by heavy resource de- 
mands and the competition for space. 

As you can see, the resource challenge 
of today is of a different kind from that 
we faced a half-century ago. Today it 
is not simply a matter of saving a few 
wilderness areas or waterfowl. Today 
our resource problem penetrates every 
corner of society and is doing so with 
alacrity, as the panel of this morning 
so ably pointed out. 

Concerned conservationists must rec- 
ognize that today’s resource problems 
involve the day-to-day economics of our 
entire society. Their solutions depend 
upon the interest and co-operation of 
dozens of interests that are frequently in 
conflict. 

Let’s get together with instead of bait- 
ing the so-called “big interests” for in- 
stance. 

It is industry, after all, that has the 





greatest need for a sound resource base. 














: Swedish Foresters Tools 


Precision made in Mora, Sweden for 
accuracy and durabi 
free copy of our Foresters’ Tool Cata- 
logue. Write Dept. F 


Sandvik STEEL, INC. 


1702 Nevins Rd., Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Increment Borers 
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Bark Measurers 
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It is industry that is going begging for 
new supplies of plentiful, clean water, 

Forest management as practiced op 
some of our industrial lands is more jp. 
tensive today than that practiced on pub. 
lic forests, and for a very good reason: 
there is no virgin forest in the next state 
west when logging operations are com. 
pleted. 

The indiscriminate pollution of our 
waterways by industry must, in the in. 
terests of industry itself, decline because 
of the astronomical demands for water 
which expanding industry requires. 

Progressive business today recognizes 
the importance of employee and con- 
sumer morale as a sound foundation for 
its operations. Parks and other recrea- 
tional facilities figure importantly in the 
selection of new plant sites. 

I will not deny that many industries 
today are still guilty of resource abuse. 
There are groups who would like to lay 
their hands on precious public lands. But 
these, by and large. do not represent the 
leadership in the business community. 
I say let us encourage the interest which 
has been growing among our industrial 
and financial jeaders. 

I stress the importance of the business 
interests only because too many conser- 
vationists have made a solution to our 
resource problems more difficult by their 
ideological opposition to the interests of 
the financial community. Businessmen 
have, in turn, been guilty of the same 
sin toward resource management. . . . 


At present the civilian can best make 
his influence felt as a member of an or- 
ganization. The organization can be most 
effective if it recognizes resource de- 
mands far beyond its own confined in- 
terests, if it is willing to work closely 
with public resource agencies, and if it 
is willing to ally itself with other groups 
interested in good resource management. 

Recognize that a multitude of inter- 
ests require our basic materials for sur- 
vival. Accommodate yourself to the ad- 
justments which must be made between 
these interests. Above all, educate your 
fellows toward social responsibility. At 
the less responsive levels of our popula- 
tion, this may simply entail the inculca- 
tion of good outdoor manners or good 
fire prevention. At more perceptive levels 
it means raising support for a wise na- 
tional resource policy. 

We must realize, as Monroe Bush 
has pointed out, that only a small minori- 
ty of people will ever actively concern 
themselves with resource management. 

“But,” he adds, “people can be edu- 
cated to understand an issue about which 
they might not care deeply. They can be 
informed, if they cannot be enlisted.” 

This is the hope we have for creating 
that climate of opinion in which a wiser 
American approach to our national re 
sources can be adopted... . 
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Landowners’ Responsibilities 
(From page 26) 


measurable volume, yet in that interval, nation’s timber supplies, owning as they 
in the 12 southern states alone, 465,000 do about half our commercial forests, 
acres were planted by the forest indus- and if, as the Review also indicates, these 
tries. Since’ 1951, an additional 1,489,600 small holdings are in the poorest condi- 
acres have been artificially planted or tion of all, then if our future timber re- 
seeded in the South by those same in- quirements are as great as_ predicied 
dustries. ... there may be cause for concern. If a 
In the field of wood utilization, great sense of responsibility is the thing that is 
strides have also occurred. Laminated still lacking, how can we awaken it in 
wood structural members are increasing- the minds of 4,000,000 small landowners, 
ly in use in building. Prebarking of and what part should others play in 
logs to permit the production from slabs helping to accomplish it? That, really, 
of clean bark-free chips for use in pulp is pretty much the meat of this panel 
making was begun in the West and has discussion, for therein seems to lie our 
now spread across the country, with greatest problem. 
benefits to the sawmills, the pulp mills Acutely aware of this fact, the Forest 
and to the nation’s supply of standing Service with local help organized small 
timber. Particle board and various /:ard- woodlot conferences across the nation 
boards are using planer mill and saw- last autumn in the timber-growing states. 
ill refuse. . . . Small woodlot owners were invited to at- 


tend, and did attend in varying numbers, 
although generally outnumbered at the 
conferences by foresters at the national, 
state, and industrial level, and by repre- 
sentatives of the various government serv- 
ices and agencies. In reading the sum- 
maries of these conferences, certain 
statements recur in most of them to ex- 
plain the lack of good forestry on small 
woodlots: 


Another encouraging development is 
the increasing use permitted of company 
lands for hunting, fishing and recreation. 
American Forest Products Industries 
conducted a survey in 1957 of 455 for- 
est industry landowners, embracing near- 
ly 43 million cares, Ninety-two and four- 
tenths per cent of the area surveyed is 
open to hunters, 96.3 per cent is open to 
fishermen. One hundred and sixty-five 
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SCM MODEL TREE PLANTER 


Available for D2, T6, TD6, 40C 
| 420C. 


| Our five distinctly different models 
are designed for deep penetration and 
high survival in all soil conditions and 
terrain. 








No distorted roots when Lowther 
machines are used. 





For Details write: 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


1671 Dearborn Street 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 

















companies had or were planning recrea- 











tional parks... . 


The next category of ownerships is 


described in the Timber Resource Re- 
view “ “other ak settee” Ga IF TIMBER IS YOUR BUSINESS -- 


130.2 million acres or 26 per cent of the 
nation’s commercial forest land fall in 


nm category. There are 1,104,700 own- you need the 1959 


I think, in general, the larger owner- 
ships have been converted to putting 


s 
their lands in timber production if they A E i FF | {} il 
had not already done so. This is cer- i C y [I iE ld 


tainly true in Louisiana. The problem 
is rather with he medium and small ab- 


a 
sentee owner, who may never have seen 
his land, who either thinks it is growing {} or lil Prs 
timber or doesn’t care, but who holds it 


for present or potential inconfe or as a 


good hedge against inflation. People who by F. H. Titmuss 


can be contacted and who visit their 
lands periodically can frequently be sold 
on tree planting and on good forestry 
practices. ... 

We now come to the ownership group 
that holds the largest block of forest 
land, 165.2 million acres, or 34.2% of | 
the nation’s total commercial forest land. 








They number 4 million owners. Some 
77.8 million acres are in ownerships of From better bookstores, or direct from 
less than 100 acres and another 59.2 mil- 
lion are in ownerships of 100 to 500 


acres. If, as the Timber Review indi- 
cates, the small farm and non-farm own- 
erships together hold the key to the 





In one fact-packed, thoroughly practical volume—all the information 
you need to know to identify and evaluate nearly two hundred kinds of 
timbers originating in every part of the world. Every wood is now given 
a page to itself; the definitions and identifications have been carefully 
revised and extended. The resulting volume will form an indispensable 
addition to your desk library. Illustrated with finely reproduced photo- 
micrographs of some thirty timbers in most common use. __- $15.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
15 East 40 Street, 











New York 16, N. Y. 














Lack of education in the value and 
practice of woodlot management. 

2. Lack of markets and knowledge of 

how to market. 

3. Lack of an early return on expendi- 

ture of labor and money. 

4. Plain indifference. .. . 

Perhaps, as Mr. Greeley, our presi- 
ing officer, has suggested, a study of per- 
sonal motivation is needed along with 
research in greater wood utilization. 

Viewed from any angle, the problem is 
not an easy one. Financial motivation 
has been tried in various forms——pay- 
ments for planting, payments for stand 
improvement work and, more recently, 
the soil bank. This will add something 
to the forest acreage; if the planta- 
tions are successful, the owner may be- 
come sufficiently enthused to take better 
care of his existing timberlands. Sub- 
sidies, however, do not seem to be the 
ideal answer. Personal responsibility is 
not developed under benevolence. 

Two other approaches to the problem 
have been made, to a limited extent, but 
very successfully. 

One is the Tree Farm Family idea, 
started, I believe, by Nickey Brothers in 
Tennessee and followed by Tom de 
Wiese in Mississippi. Under this plan, 
the landowner adopts a timber manage- 
ment plan for his woodland which is 
prepared free of cost to him by the com- 
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pany’s foresters. The landowner handles 
the property at his own expense but he 
has the status of a preferred supplier to 
the mill and the free assistance and 
guidance of the company’s foresters, as 
required. The mill in turn gets first 
chance to buy the timber, but the owner 
can sell to anyone who offers a_ better 
price. 

The members of the Tree Farm Family 
and the operator of the mill meet peri- 
odically and there is a social aspect to 
this venture and a spirit of camaraderie 
which constitutes personal satisfaction 
to the participants. 

A second approach is the leasing of 
private woodlands by pulp mills or other 
industries. This hardly offers a practical 
solution for the owner of less than 100 
acres, but a great many leases are ex- 
tant on larger farm and non-farm owner- 
ships. Leasing has restored to produc- 
tivity some very sizable tracts where the 
owner had neither the time, money nor 
skill to accomplish the job. 

Still another approach which has its 
vociferous advocates is the one of com- 
pulsion. Make it illegal to cut destruc- 
tively. Fine everybody, but especially 
the mill or the logger that buys wood or 
cuts wood under such conditions. Vari- 
ous devices have been suggested to ac- 
complish this, one being to subsidize 
states enacting cutting laws in conformi- 


ty with federal standards, and leny 
them such subsidy when they do not. 
Federal control via the pocketbook. at 
the taxpayer’s expense. There are two 
difficulties apparent in this approach, 
apart from its repugnance to most 
Americans. One is, who is going to write 
the specifications for cutting under the 
infinite variety of stand conditions en- 
countered in the country? The other is 
that this does nothing to improve the 
woodlot where cull tree removal and 
planting are the crying needs... . 

I believe that intensification of our 
past and present efforts is the surest and 
best approach. Perhaps we have not yet 
found the key to communication with the 
myriad landowners whose response must 
be secured to achieve the desired result 
but new approaches are constantly being 
tried. As research finds new uses for 
presently cull species, as demand grows 
apace and markets are_ increasingly 
available, the attractiveness of tree farm- 
ing will certainly become more and more 
apparent even to the small landowner, 
Tax concessions to lands under reforesta- 
tion will certainly help. Certified Tree 
Farms should be recognized as preferred 
credit risks in areas where adequate fire 
protection has been established. And 
last but not least, let us not overlook the 
fact that pride in a needed job well done 
can still be a motivating force in a free 
nation. 


Forestry’s New “Little Inch” Pipe Line 


hangs about 3500 buckets (he still uses 
the old terms for his new system) but 
could hang 6000 on his 300 acres. Each 
tree yields about one half-gallon of the 
final product, he said, while the maple 
syrup yield for every 100 gallons of sap 
water is 2.5 gallons. 

The Zimmerman tree farm is consid- 
ered the most progressive sugar bush in 
the East. but the owner is confronted 
with a problem which baffles scientists. 
A peculiar form of fungus has attacked 
the sugar maples, and no effective reme- 
dy has been discovered. Actually, the 
ciseased areas look as if they might be 
the result of inside pressure exploding 


real purpose — or perhaps better 
said, without orientation. All senti- 
ment aside, nature is significant only 
as it relates to us human beings, or 
as we relate to it. Whatever signifi- 
cance it has of itself apart from man- 
kind is fundamentally immaterial to 


(From page 32) 


outward through the bark. In a few in- 
stances, the diseased areas appear to 
have healed themselves, leaving only scar 
tissue. Usually, however, the trees only 
live a few years after being attacked by 
this fungus. 

Mr. Zimmerman made a plea for more 
money to be expended on forest insect 
and disease research, as these pests de- 
stroy more trees annually than forest 
fires. Mr. Lloyd Partain then told the 
group that just two weeks ago the Re- 
search Advisory Committee on Forestry 
to the Department of Agriculture, of 
which he is a member, spent an hour 
discussing the fungus problem and how 


Reading About Resources 
(From page 7) 


us. We see the world through human 
eyes, or else we do not see it at all. 
Some people have used nature as an 
escape from human life, and these 
would not agree with what I have 
just said. 

But Teale is no escaper; he does 


to initiate action to effect a cure. 
Despite his success in maple syrup 
production, it is only one phase of his 
tree farm management program. Mr. 
Zimmerman operates his tree farm for 
100 per cent utilization which includes 
sawlogs, pulpwood, and specialty prod- 
ucts. 
As the group departed Mrs. Zimmer- 
man gave us an unusual recipe: 
Maple Whiskey Sour 
3 parts whiskey 
3 parts consisting of equal amounts of 
orange, lemon, and grapefruit juice 
1 part maple syrup 
chill with ice and serve 


not belong to this sentimental 
breed. For this reason I cannot 
“place” him, I cannot discern his 
fundamental viewpoint. Taken sing- 
ly his stories are refreshing and 
pleasant. He has an excellent piece, 
for instance, in the Westwood an- 
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thology. But gathered into an en- 
tire volume they become more diffi- 
cult (o understand; they are then 
not so refreshing. One chocolate 
candy can taste mighty fine, but a 
box full is enough to give a man 
a whale of a stomach ache. 

Yet Teale has a large and loyal 
following to whom Adventures in 
Nature will be a welcome book — 
they will be ready to consume it all 
at one sitting without ache or pain. 
For these are popular stories, and 
so I can only conclude that there 
must be something here I do not 
understand. 

Both the Westwood and the Teale 
books are well illustrated by Wal- 
ter W. Ferguson, many of whose 
drawings bring to mind the unsur- 
passed work of Kate Lord, who for 
a number of years illustrated the 
quarterly The Land. Ferguson and 
Mrs. Lord are of that sort of com- 
bination naturalist-artist who can 
give real drama and excitement to 
texts of this kind. 

And speaking of drama, I have 
just finished as dramatically written 
a book on natural science as comes 
along in whatever a coon’s age may 
be. It is a lively job by Paul Gris- 
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wold Howes called This World of 
Living Things (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, N. Y. 1959. 232 pp). So live- 
ly, in fact, that it is impossible to 
say which is the most dramatic, the 
author or his subject-matter! For 
Howes, long-time curator of the 
Bruce Museum of Greenwich, Conn., 
long-time explorer, long-time charm- 
ing gentleman, has enthusiasms and 
energy that spill over and inun- 
date his manuscript. This is pri- 
marily a book about little things 
with a big significance, and frequent- 
ly the reader may feel he should 
take off his glasses and put on a 
microscope before turning the page. 
Furthermore, despite Howes’ pro- 
testations in the introduction, the 
book has no particular organization 
or pattern. And to be brutally hon- 
est I should add that the book was 
too much fun writing, and is too 
much fun reading, to get top-drawer 
acceptance in professional circles. 
Science has a tradition of dullness, 
at least among the Ph.D. crowd. 

But if you enjoy a good fast-mov- 
ing, immensely entertaining account 
of scientific wonders, you could not 
buy a more satisfying book than this 
one. 


Social Pressures 
(From page 21) 


door nonurban recreation that there is 
not enough recreation land set aside to 


accommodate present demands. At least 
there is not enough usable recreation 


land within easy reach of urban dwellers, 
especially in some sections east of the 
Mississippi where over 67 per cent of our 
people were living in 1950, more than 
62 million of them in urban areas. Based 
on Census Bureau projections to 1980, 
we estimate there may be as many as 233 
nillion people living in this eastern 
third of the country by the year 2000, 
the great majority of them in urban 
areas. 

Unless there is a complete change in 
people’s habits and interests (and I doubt 
that there will be any decrease in the 
love of the out-of-doors, the urge to 
travel. and th. reed for physical activ- 
ity), the pressure for recreation use of 
lands and waters will be many times 
what it is today. 

The phenomenal increase in use of 
local, state, and national parks, forests, 
wildlife refuges, reservoirs, and othe 
public lands during the last 10 years 
shows no sign of slacking off. 

The particular types of ovtdoor activi- 
ties that are the rage at a particular time, 
like water skiing, skin diving, motor boat- 
ing, and camping are today, will change 
from decade to decade. But outdoor rec- 


reation will always demand forested lands 
and adequate water surfaces. These are 
the fundamentals—we must reserve 
space, we must preserve examples of our 
native landscape throughout the country 
and keep intact an ample supply of our 
generous heritage of superb scenery— 
the forests are a prime part of that her- 
itage. 

And now, of course, I am talking of 
the entire country, the 50 states and our 
territories, for our preferences in out- 
door recreation do not vary much from 
one state to another. It’s the opportunity 
for outdoor recreation, the supply of 
areas and facilities, that varies so much 
at present. Where large lakes have been 
created by damming rivers in originally 
lakeless regions, we find that the desire 
for water-related recreation is just as 
strong as in well-watered regions—and 
sometimes stronger. In fact, right now it 
seems as though everyone wants to be on, 
in, or near water... . 

As you all know, an ample supply 
of clean water requires more than con- 
tro! of domestic and industrial wastes. 
iit requires proper use of the land and 
the forests covering that land, which 
brings us back to people and to the in- 
creasing demands on all resources result- 
ing from the world-wide exploding pop- 
ulation. . .. 


























8 Patents. Best 
material. Sold by 
the thousands. 


Best 
Chrome 
Steel— 
Strong, 
Durable 


THE RENOWNED 
CHARLES H. RICH 


“Forest Fire Fighting Tool’’ 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 
THE C. H. RICH FOREST FIRE TOOL CO. 
218 West Bald Eagle Street, Lock Haven, Pa. 














SAWDUST ‘ccp FERTILIZER 


You can apply 15 tons of sawdust per acre to 
build rich top-soil rapidly, and greatly increase 
nitrogen level, if you use the ActivO process. 
Cheaper, more permanent, and better soil con- 
dition than with chemical fertilizer. No compost- 
heap making. Apply now; anytime. Rush wn 
card for free bulletin, “How to Turn Waste 
into Gold.” 


THE ACTIVO PROCESS, Bridgeton 38, Ind. 








TREE RIPENED ORANGES, 
GRAPEFRUIT or mixed. 


Organically grown—not gassed, washed, sprayed 

or dyed $3.95 bushel. 

HONEY, 41 Ibs. $1.95. Prices F.O.B. 
ORGANIC ACRES 


P. O. Box 37 Seffner, Florida 











AFA MEMBERSHIP 


Any person or company may become a 
member of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion upon application. There are five classes 
of Membership: 


Subscribing, per year ....................-....- $6 
re, o 90: i 
Contributing, per year.......................... 10 
Sustaining, per year _........... 25 
Life (for individuals) no father dus. 150 
Patron (for individuals) no further dues 1000 


~ All members receive monthly copies of 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine. 















READY FOR U! 





For insect bites too! 1} 0z.—3" x 1", three 
—, suction cups, instructions, lancet. 
Smallest effective kit (official BSA). 
If not available send $2.50 
cash, check or money order. 
(NoC.O.D.s) Dtp. 9-67k Cutter 
_ Laboratories Berkeley, , Calif. 
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CONTROL ENGLISH SPARROWS 


= FOOLPROOF 
NEW TRAP 


Now you can con- 

trol English Spar- 

rows when too 

numerous around 
“‘elevator-type’’ Havahart 
No resetting, bait lasts for weeks. 
Rustproof. Humane. Songbirds released unhurt. Low price. 
MONEY-BACK TRIAL OFFER. Send today for free new 
40-page booklet on trapping secrets illustrated by Carl 
Burger. 


HAVAHART, 155-N Water Street, Ossining, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE new 40-page booklet and price list. 











your premises with guaranteed 
Trap. Factory built. 
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I, for one, believe there are ample re- 
sources to take care of most all our needs 
for a long time to come—if they are 
properly used. Setting aside lands on the 
local, state and federal levels for recrea- 
tion use is like putting resources in a 
safety deposit box, to be drawn on for 
extractive use only in case of dire neces- 
sity. But it is better than that, for we 
draw a high rate of interest on our de- 
posits—the health and happiness of peo- 
ple. opportunities for our urban dwellers 
to enjoy a richer, more complete life. 

Such reserves have multiple benefits. 
Opportunity for outdoor recreation is 
only one of the benefits. What better way 
is there to conserve the soil and water, 
reduce flood damage, and protect fish and 
game habitat than by protecting areas? 
Recreation areas in high country protect 
the watershed... . 


I would like to repeat what I said at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Planning and Civic Association in Phila- 
delphia just about a year ago: “Parks are 
not a substitute for these other forms of 
reservations, each of which has its own 
major purposes. Neither are these other 
forms of public reservations a substitute 
for parks. The establishment of a park 
to preserve the intrinsic values peculiar 
to a certain area is quite different from 
the establishment of reservations to pro- 
duce lumber, forage, power, or other 
commercial products, even though these 
other reservations may provide incidental 
recreation. Each type of reservation has 
its primary purpose or purposes different 
from the purposes of other types or cate- 
gories of land management. I dwell on 
this because I am convinced that we can 
get better returns from our natural re- 
sources if we do not try to make one type 
of land management do what some other 
can do more effectively, or if we do not 
try to make one type of land management 
serve the purposes of all the other types 
combined.” 


There is the perennial question that I 
am certain is on your minds as we talk 
about the pressures on forest resources— 
how much land will be required to pro- 
vide adequate space for outdoor recrea- 
tion? I think the question is—with how 
much land will we be satisfied; this 
depends on how important we, as a na- 
tion, feel it is to preserve remnants of 
our once abundant, undeveloped, open 
country. ... 


In the past, some planners have recom- 
mended 10 acres of park and playground 
for every 1000 people in a city; more 
recently they have suggested that this 
should be increased to possibly 15 acres, 
with an additional 10 acres per 1000 for 
outlying metropolitan parks and beaches, 
or a total of 25 acres serving every 
1000 people in a metropolitan area. Up 
to now, the planners have aot had a 
generally accepted standard for desir- 


able amounts of space for recreation be- 
yond the metropolitan area. But what 
about this metropolitan standard? The 
majority of metropolitan areas in the 
United States have not approached this 
standard and not enough is being actual- 
ly accomplished to come anywhere near 
this standard as urban development 
spreads out over the country. Are these 
standards too high? As I said, it de- 
pends on the values we place upon the 
importance of open space and the preser- 
vation of forests and streams and all 
that makes up our country... . 


The use that is being made of parks 
and other public lands for recreation 
clearly indicates that we are not meeting 
future demands for space and facilities. 
I believe that there is an immediate need 
for at least twice as much acreage for 
recreation purposes as currently exists, 
and for recreation acreage more stra- 
tegically located with respect to popula- 
tion. Towns, cities and states need to 
acquire recreation land. Jn the eastern 
half of the country, several times the 
present acreage is needed, and _ local 
communities and states should acquire 
most of it. It is my personal belief that 
a major portion of the forested Appala- 
chian range should eventually be man- 
aged primarily for recreation, which 
would also assure that these mountains 
continue to serve the equally important 
purpose of watershed protection. 





A PRAYER FOR PEACE 


“We make our invocation this 
morning by way of a prayerful 
expression of praise and thanks- 
giving to Our Almighty Father. 
We praise His omnipotence in 
providing for us the sun, the 
moon, the stars, and our earth, 
We are grateful to Divine Provi- 
dence for our rocks, and rills, 
and templed hills and we ask 
that peace may hold sway and 
freedom ring always from our 
mountainsides. With this prayer 
we open our convention this 
morning -— “Oh God, from 
Whom come all holy desires, 
right counsels, and just works, 
give to thy servants peace; so 
that our hearts being disposed 
to obey Thy commandments 
and the fear of our enemies be- 
ing removed, our days by Thy 
gracious protection may be 
peaceful, through Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” 


The Rev. Father 
Edward McConnell 

Saint Thomas Parish 

Bedford, Pennsylvania 















Our study of the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts indicated that at least 15 per cent 
of the general shoreline should be ag. 
quired for public recreation purposes— 
not by the federal government alone, 
however, and our more recent studies of 
the Great Lakes shoreline and the Pacific 
Coast show that pressures for shoreline 
recreation areas are building up at a 
fast rate in those sections also. 

Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Sea. 
ton has shown his concern for the de. 
partment’s role in shoreline acquisition 
by asking Congress for authority to desig. 
nate three such areas as deserving of 
federal status. Local communities and 
states also need to look to their own re. 
sponsibilities in this field. .. . 

An important part of our nationwide 
planning program is the careful study of 
the national park system as a whole, 
and of each area in it. This is leading, for 
the first time, to a systematic and com. 
prehensive plan for a well-rounded and 
adequate system of nationally significant 
areas. The continuing increase and 
changing pattern of public use raises 
grave questions about the adequacy of : 
the present system in terms of both num- JP oa 
bers and kinds of units it contains. And, ‘ 
as the public need increases, available 
nationally significant areas suitable for 
inclusion in the national park system 
continue to disappear... . 

The demand for recreation use of pub- 
lic and private forests, wildlife refuges, 
reservoirs, grazing districts, and_ other 
forms of reservations will continue to in- 
crease even with greatly expanded sys 
tems of local, state and national parks. 


“Segre 4 





These other reservations provide some 
of the much-needed open space, but : 
their recreation potentialities are limited, 1 


as they should be, by the primary pur 
poses for which they were established. 
The establishment of a park to preserve 
the intrinsic values peculiar to a certain 
area is quite different from establish- ) 
ment of a reservation to produce lumber, 
forage, power, or other commercial prod- 
ucts. 

To meet the growing social pressures, 
more lands must be set aside exclusively 
for recreation, interpreted in the broad- 
est sense, a sense indicated by the pro 
nunciation “re. cation.” And as Sigurd 
Olson statea at the annual meeting of 
the Soil Conservation Society a yeal 
ago, “Much more attention must be given 
to the matter of multiple use and careful 
decisions must be made as to what is the 
best use of land and water. Land must 
be looked at not only for the material 
products it can produce, but from the all- 
important aspect of recreation and from 
the standpoint of aesthetics. No longer 
can we ignore the multiplicity of values 
inherent in all land, especially those 
that cannot be weighed on the scales of 
economics but nevertheless contribute 
heavily to human happiness.” 
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«...80 fast cutting and rugged”’ 


Mr. C. F. Snell of Sedro Wooley, Washington, has been cutting timber 
on the West Coast for a good many years. He knows how important it is 
to have a chain saw that is dependable, easy to handle and easy to main- 
tain... like the Homelite 7-19C. 

Weighing only 19 pounds, less bar and chain, the direct drive 7-19C is 
light enough to carry to the job, easy to handle on the job. And it packs the 
kind of power a woodsman likes. Cuts through 8” hardwood in 4 seconds, 
18” softwood in 12 seconds. Fells trees up to 5 feet in diameter. 

Its famous Homelite short-stroke engine plus 7 other quality features 
let the 7-19C make your woodcutting more profitable and practical. See a 
free demonstration of the 7-19C at your nearby Homelite dealer’s. Ask to 
see the other famous Homelite chain saws designed for production cutters. 


HOMELITE + A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. As little as $4.55 
4211 RIVERDALE AVENUE, PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK weekly after 


Manufacturers of: Pumps « Generators « Slowers « Chain Saws small down payment 
In Canada — Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. 


THINK FIRST OF QUALITY . . . THINK FIRST OF HOMELITE 


PROOF — In his letter, Mr. Snell has this to say: “I am 
pleased with the ease of handling the Homelite chain saw, 
and in my years of cutting here on the West Coast, I have 
never used a saw that is so fast cutting and rugged, yet so 
simple in design and easy to maintain — and oh so light that 
even a young lad can buck logs with it.” 


ANOTHER USER TESTIMONIAL FOR 


HOMELITE 


<- 


only 19 pounds less bar and chain 


fells trees up to 5 feet in diameter 
straight blades from 12” to 30” 
16” plunge-cut bow 


brush cutter 


Guaranteed for a full 7 months 





TEXAS 


Preparing 2,000 acres for plant 
ing neor Bragg, Texas, this Co 
D4 Tractor with Rome Disk Ha; 
row worked 16 hours a day, 
days a week. The disk cut ow! 
brush and small second growth 
trees. Where the growth was very 
heavy, burning preceded harrow- 
ing. The owner, Southwestern 
Settlement and Development Co. 
of Jasper, a division of the East 
Texas Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, has a total of 655,000 
acres of forest land. 


GEORGIA 


Clearing about 3,000 acres of 
woods that had been destroyed 
by fire, this Caterpillar D4 Trac- 
tor with Rome Disk Harrow aver- 
aged 7 acres production per 
8-hour day. Site: near Savannah, 
Ga. Most of the acreage required 
only a single cut; the remainder, 
a double cut. “The D4 and har- 
row are doing a wonderful job,” 
said B. Ferrere, Woods Foreman 
of the Atlantic Creosote Co., 
Savannah. 


LOW-COST SITE PREPARATION 
with D4s and ROME DISK HARROWS! 


Here’s a familiar sight throughout the South—Cat D4 
Tractors with Rome Disk Harrows clearing for future 
forests. These two units are matched for efficient site 


preparation... on-the-job studies prove they come 


through with high production at low cost. 


The D4 packs power aplenty to pull in tough 
going. yet is light enough to be easily trucked. Built 
to outwork any tractor of comparable size, it com- 
bines high availability with economical operation. For 
example, its exclusive oil clutch often works a whole 
season without adjustment. 


Whatever your site preparation problems, your 
Caterpillar Dealer has the right machines and tools 


to handle them at lower cost. He will be glad to show 
you machine-and-method cost studies that cover these 
subjects: Stump Treatment: Stump Shearing and Tree 
Cutting: Chaining: Raking and Windrowing: Harrow- 
ing. Interested? Call him today! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 
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